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THE STATE OF THE ARGUMENT IN FAVOR OF 
THE GENUINENESS OF THE GOSPELS. 


Statements are frequently made in current religious litera- 
ture to the effect that recent investigations have essentially 
modified the historical proofs of the genuineness of the 
Gospels and most of the other New Testament documents, 
and confidently assuming that only prejudiced or ignorant 
persons any longer have faith in the historical validity of 
these books. Even one who believed that he had long since 
made up his mind on solid and immovable grounds in favor 
of the books may be excused for a little uneasiness and fear 
lest what he supposed to be a fair statement of the facts bear- 
ing on this subject was not so, and that its falsity has been 
proved by discoveries made since his special study of the 
subject. He asks himself: Can it be that I am holding to 
an obsolete faith? still reading and studying the Gospels to 
learn what Jesus taught of himself, of God, and of man? to 
learn what sort of person Jesus was,— how he lived, died, 
and left the earth, and the result of it all,—while these books 
are only a selection or residuum of the fabulous or half- 
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fabulous legends of a later age, full of fictions, having little 
if any claim to be faithful witnesses as to what Jesus was, 
did, or said, or even of what his personal friends and fol- 
lowers believed and taught about him? 

Our faith in Jesus and his religion does not depend on the 
settlement of this question. In some respects that faith 
rests on the quality of the teachings, not on the person of 
the teacher or the channel of their transmission. Neverthe- 
less, one must desire to know whether the historical edifice 
of the Christian Church and cultus rests on a mistake as to 
the books which form its main element of stability, whether 
of doctrine or morals. One might retain his faith in Christ 
without faith in the apostolic origin of the records; but a 
mistake so early made, so widespread, so suggestive of weak- 
ness, carelessness, and ignorance in the first Christians, 
would be extremely humiliating to the believer, even at this 
distance of time. There is much reason to think, however, 
that this question is practically one of standing or falling 
faith; that as the rejection of belief in the genuineness of the 
documents is now generally associated with disbelief of the 
divine origin of the gospel, so the general acceptance of this 
negative conclusion by Christendom would be the end of 
Christendom. 

These views explain the wish to reéxamine the subject so 
far as to see if any important discoveries have been made 
which impair the grounds of faith hitherto held sufficient. 
It will appear, I think, that the question at issue is not as to 
facts, but as to the just inferences to be drawn from the 
facts about which all are agreed. It is a question not to be 
determined by profound or even “ prodigious” learning, but 
by the use of sound common-sense in seeing the bearing of 
facts as to which there is no dispute. 

In treating this subject, there is always some danger of 
confounding the genuineness with the authenticity and cred- 
ibility of the books. These are not only distinct, but they 
depend on different bases. The first is purely historical; the 
second critical and moral; the third philosophical. But they 
are so mutually related in their bearing on our convictions, 
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that it is not easy to keep our views on either from affecting 
our judgment as to the others. The Christian apologist, 
starting from the position of faith in the religion, is biassed 
in favor of the genuineness, and inclined to such estimate of 
historical facts as favors that conclusion. 

The adverse critic, generally starting from the position of 
unbelief in revelation and miracles, is as much or more 
tempted to force the historical evidence into opposition to 
the genuineness of the books. In the late English work 
entitled Supernatural Religion, the argument takes this 
form: The accounts in these books are not such as the 
apostles would be likely to give, since these accounts are 
evidently fictitious. But aside from the begging of the 
question as to the credibility of miraculous events, and 
allowing that stories of miracles must be false, there is no 
reason why Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John should not 
have written fables, if these books are not authentic, since all 
we know about them and the other apostles is what we 
learn through these books themselves. Aside from our 
faith in the historical trustiness of these writings, Christ and 
his apostles are quite out of the range of our knowledge. 
Our common idea of the apostles as men of simplicity and 
veracity is itself, in that case, one of the figments of the 
Christian imagination. Fables, or even wilful falsehoods, 
might as well be ascribed to the traditional authors as to 
others who differ only in being nameless. 

The question I am concerned with is not whether the 
character and works ascribed to Jesus are probable, rational, 
and credible or not; whether the writers were honest and 
true men and capable witnesses or not. It is this: Are 
these books the same that were in use among Christians 
from the first, and by them believed to be the works of the 
men whose names they bear; and were they the only ones so 
received and trusted as original and apostolic documents? 
The point to be established by proving their genuineness is, 
that we have in these books a presentation, as far as they 
go, of what was believed and taught by the personal com- 
panions of Jesus, his disciples, in the period immediately 
following his departure from the earth. 
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The distance of time alone is sufficient to act in most 
minds as an element of doubt. How can we be sure about 
what took place over eighteen hundred years ago? But for 
the purpose of this study we can throw off at least sixteen of 
the eighteen centuries. No critic, however endowed with 
that historic sense which is supposed to be the special gift of 
modern scholars, at least of. one school, and to make its 
possessors capable of determining this class of questions 
with a kind of intuitive certainty, has any doubt that in the 
third century, soon after its beginning, say two hundred 
years after the death of Christ, the state of belief among 
Christians in regard to these books, and their manner of 
using them, were substantially the same as at the present 
time, except that there was then no class of scholars calling 
themselves Christians who disputed their authority. If there 
were sceptics, they were sceptics on dogmatic, not critical, 
grounds. The books were universally received as genuine 
documents of the apostolic age; as the only ones having 
such a character which related to the affairs of the gospel ; 
were read in the churches and other places of worship; 
were relied on as the sources of knowledge about Christ and 
his teachings; were known to have come to that age from 
the preceding, and to be sustained by a general tradition 
handed down in the churches, especially the Episcopal 
churches, which no Christians anywhere disputed or sus- 
pected. That is, at a period nearer by half a century to the 
time when the events recorded took place than we are to 
the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth,—as near as we are 
to the time of the Salem witchcraft,—some millions of earnest 
men, including travellers, scholars, and critics, representing 
all the leading nations and races of the civilized world, 
among them many people living on the spot where the 
events occurred, believed in the gospel, in the story of 
Jesus’ life, and in the genuineness of these books with the 
same assurance that we feel in regard to the leading events 
of the settlement and early history of New England, and on 
similar, though even stronger, grounds; their faith was not 
related to a distarit and seldom visited region, but their 
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Christian fellowship covered the ground which was made 
holy to them by the history contained in the books. 

To these sacred places scholars as well as devotees jour- 
neyed, and on the spots where the most interesting incidents 
occurred they found fellow-believers and churches whose 
traditions went back easily to the time of Christ. Local 
traditions, written or oral, must have been as vivid and 
assured as ours of Plymouth Rock, of the first graveyard 
there and its sad story of pestilence, of the spring of fresh 
water, still flowing there, which was one special inducement 
to the choice of the spot for a settlement. The story of 
Jesus was as near to the men of that time as that of 
Hampden and Cromwell to the people of England to-day,—to 
some living near the places where the battles of the so-called 
Rebellion were fought, whose ancestors from their windows 
saw the smoke and heard the roar of battle, saw the flying 
troops of the King, saw the drooping form of the noble 
Hampden, as he rode, mortally hurt, from the field; as near 
as to the people of Lancaster, Deerfield, Dunstable, and 
Haverhill are the traditions of the Indian wars, whose tales 
of woe are briefly told on the rude gravestones that still 
mark the resting-places of the slain. To suppose any gen- 
eral ignorance of the leading facts concerning the historical 
beginnings of their religion among the Christians of the 
third century such as to allow of the reception of fictitious ° 
and ungenuine histories, is on a par with ascribing similar 
ignorance to the people of New England in regard to the 
leading events of their early history. 

The successive centuries are not separate chapters in his- 
tory, but continuous as to all things like beliefs, customs, 
and institutions. To go from the early part of the third 
century to the latter part of the second, is to pass no gulf 
separating two unlike and disjoined eras; it is but stepping 
a little way back in an unbroken path. The state of things 
in the first part of the third century was the result and con- 
tinuation of that which obtained in the latter part of the 
second. If, for example, we take Origen as a competent 
witness of things in his time, what does he make us sure of? 
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Not only that the third century had the Gospels at or 
near its beginning, but that the third century received them 
—the general use of them in public instruction and worship, 
the faith in respect to their authorship — from the preceding 
century, not by a leap or a toss over a gap between A.D. 
200 and A.D. 201, but in an unbroken current of wide- 
spread custom and unquestioned tradition. Origen speaks 
as a learned, intelligent, and able man, we may say at A.D. 
225, not giving a critical or uncritical opinion, but stating 
facts of his own knowledge. He and his generation knew 
of four and only four Gospels coming to them from the 
undisputed tradition of the past, as the works of apostolic 
and competent witnesses. But, let it be observed, Origen’s 
testimony as to these faets does not belong to the time when 
he happened to write his books, but to his past life as far as 
his memory reached. He was born about the year 185, and 
was the son of an educated Christian, a teacher of eloquence, 
and a martyr, and, after his father’s death, a pupil of 
Clement of Alexandria. If Origen were the earliest witness, 
he would establish the general reception of the Gospels as 
early as the end of the second century. That is, he isa 
competent witness to the state of things in his youth, as the 
writer of this article is to the beginnings of the railroad 
system in this country forty-five or fifty years ago. In this 

‘estimate of the force of Origen’s testimony, I omit what 
adds in fact much to its value; namely, his scholarly research 
into the records and traditions of the earlier times, as a stu- 
dent of history and as a critic of the text of the New Testa- 
ment writings. 

But when we go back to Origen’s childhood, we are in the 
age of the three great witnesses. There is no need to 
repeat the well-known story. Its amount briefly stated, and 
so far as I know not disputed by any school of critics, is 
this: that during the last twenty-five years of the second 
century, a period as near to the age of the apostles and the 
generally believed composition of the Gospels as we are to 
the taking of Quebec and the death of Wolfe, we have 
abundant testimony in three widely separated regions to the 
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same state of things which we have already seen in the 
third century; namely, the universal reception and use of 
the four Gospels as the authentic, and only authentic, records 
of Christ’s life handed down from the apostolic times. The 
witnesses referred to are not men engaged in maintaining 
the genuineness of the Gospels, or trying to establish that, 
but in maintaining and diffusing Christianity, and referring 
to the Gospels continually as the only authoritative source 
of knowledge as to what Christ said and did. Modern 
critics object to these men on various grounds. Clement 
was a mystic and allegorist, Tertullian was a fiery bigot, 
Irenzeus was credulous and weak. But these defects do not 
render them incompetent witnesses to an undisputed fact; 
namely, that all Christians used the four Gospels as their 
sacred books and only records of Christ’s life and words. 
Would those or any conceivable defects cause the three 
men — widely removed locally from each other, and speak- 
ing with complete independence each of the others—to 
agree in bearing witness to the same things, if the things 
were not facts? 

About the year 175, Ireneus wrote a copious treatise 
against heretics. We are not much concerned with the 
cogency of his reasonings, though in common sense,— on 
most points,—in apprehension of the main things at issue, 
and in clearness of statement he will not suffer by compari- 
son with some modern critics. What he does for us is what 
the other two do likewise: he shows us the state of things 
in his time, and as far back as his memory reaches; and that 
is, that the Christian community were a unit in receiving 
and using the four Gospels, just as they were in Origen’s 
time, and have been ever since, with insignificant exceptions. 
It was not because Clement, Tertullian, Ireneus, Theophilus, 
or any other man or set of men told them to do so; not 
because. any council or ecclesiastical assembly of any sort 
had so decided; not because there was a recognized canon: 
but because the unbroken tradition of Christian families, 
communities, and churches had passed them on as being the 
only known apostolic tradition; books not in libraries or on 
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the tables of scholars only, but in the churches, chapels, 
closets, and households many thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of copies. 

It is said that nothing in the quotations of this age shows 
that there was any recognized canon of the New Testament 
Scriptures. Most certainly there was not. It is one of the 
strong points in favor of their genuineness. They held their 
place by their own right, not by the action of any body 
assuming to dictate to the Christian Commonwealth. In 
critical writings on the early history of Christianity, we 
often meet the phrase “the Church,” used as if there had 
been then some organized institution, a power representing 
and acting for the whole body of Christians. There was no 
such body; and not till long after did any general council 
meet. There was no power that could even attempt to dic- 
tate to Christians in respect to their sacred books, either to 
include or exclude, much less to compel a change, a sur- 
render of one set and the acceptance of another; “ the mean- 
ing of which remark is in the application of it,” as may be 
seen presently. It would have been impossible to compel, 
or by art to create, the common consent in regard to the four 
Gospels and the other principal documents of the New Tes- 
tament, which is the first phenomenon history reveals to us 
in regard to the collection. 

What the three great witnesses establish is not that in 
their critical judgment the Gospels are genuine. We are 
very little concerned with their critical judgment or lack of 
it. They reveal to us the fact that about one hundred and 
fifty years after the death of Christ his religion had spread 
widely over the known world, and that everywhere, with one 
or two exceptions where rude tribes had embraced Chris- 
tianity simply on oral evidence, these four Gospels were in 
undisputed reception and use as the only authoritative 
records of the life and teachings of Christ; were read in the 
public worship; were studied as the sources of Christian 
knowledge and referred to as arbiters on disputed poin ts. 
This is a state of things which could not grow up in a day 
or year, but carries our assurance of the existence of the 
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books many years back, at least as far as the recollection of 
the generation then living. The witnesses not only testify 
to what was true at the time they wrote, but to what had 
been true in the past as far as their knowledge extended. 
They could not have remembered the coming into use of 
these books or of any one of them, or the going out of use of 
any other that had been believed to be apostolic. The 
reasons Irenzus gives why there were four Gospels, over 
which the critics have made themselves merry, are just as 
useful as better ones to show that, as far as Irenzeeus knew, 
there always had been four Gospels and four only. Clement 
was a scholar, not a man of prosaic logic and poise of judg- 
ment; perhaps mystical in excess: and, as such, very likely 
to accept extravagant traditions about Jesus, had he not 
been restrained by his reverence for the Gospels. There is 
no reason to think him incapable of telling the truth as to a 
matter of fact; still less, that he was indifferent whether 
what he received and taught was true or false. Scholarship 
meant then what it does now,— acquaintance with books 
and other sources of knowledge beyond the scholar’s per- 
sonal experience. His testimony is entitled to the weight 
that belongs to scholarship. 

But if we confine ourselves to each man’s personal knowl- 
edge, we can be sure that Irenzeus must have had an intelli- 
gent apprehension of the open facts respecting Christian 
customs and the books used among them for religious 
instruction as early as the year 150, for he was then fifteen 
years old, and was brought up as a Christian, and was per- 
sonally acquainted with Polycarp, the friend of St. John. 
The Christian traditions must have been among the most 
vivid and ineffaceable impressions on his mind and in his 
memory. If he then was familiar with oral traditions com- 
ing so directly from the apostles as they would have done, 
and no books of apostolic authority were received, it is 
inconceivable that the fact should not have appeared in his 
writings. But,on the contrary, we have his assertion that 
not only were the four Gospels in use in his later days, but 
that they were received from the age before, were the true 
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apostolic tradition; and he strains a point to show why there 
were four and only four: of which the importance to us is 
in the incidental demonstration that he had no recollection 
or knowledge other than this. 

But when Irenzus as a boy was learning the gospel from 
Polycarp, Justin Martyr was already writing and publishing 
his controversial and apologetic works, crowded with refer- 
ences to and citations from what he describes as memoirs of 
the apostles and their companions, meaning their memoirs of 
Christ’s life and teachings. Of about two hundred such 
references, all but four are substantially like passages in our 
Gospels. In some instances, his phraseology indicates that 
in giving accounts of certain incidents he used the memoirs 
in connection with other and unnamed sources of informa- 
tion, in all probability oral traditions. 

So far as Justin describes the state of things, it is that 
which we have traced back to his time; and his mode of 
speaking implies that it had been the same as far back as his 
memory reached: that is, the Christian churches used memoirs 
of Christ written by the apostles and their companions. All 
the discussion respecting Justin’s method of quotation may 
be passed over. It is interesting, but not essential to the 
- argument. He wrote largely, and his purpose led to a full 
statement of what he regarded as the essentials of Chris- 
tianity, both its history and its moral instructions, as gener- 
ally received and taught among Christians in his own time. 
He lived at a time when there must have been a large 
element of oral and miscellaneous written tradition about 
Jesus and his sayings. He actually gives with some detail 
the leading incidents of Christ’s life and death, and the 
most striking points of his moral system. Now if, down to 
his time, the Christian tradition was essentially unshaped, 
but gradually coming to shape, and if there were a great 
many documents in common use as records of. Christ’s life 
and words, but none recognized as of peculiar and especial 
authority, which is the theory of the critics who maintain 
the late origin of the Gospels, is it conceivable that we 
should not find in his writings a great deal that is not in our 
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Gospels? But we do not. One slight incident at the bap- 
tism of Jesus, and one moral sentence which is hardly 
more than a paraphrase of what Christ is reputed as saying 
in our Gospels,— aside from these, Justin does not add 
to our knowledge of Christ’s life and word so much as 
the single saying which has been preserved in the Acts. 
The presumption from these facts is very nearly conclusive 
that he used no other written documents than the Gospels 
which we have, and that he held them to be the sure and 
only authentic records of Christ’s life and teachings. 

The evidence derived from Justin’s quotations and state- 
ments can be put in a still stronger light. It appears clearly 
that in his time the Christians had and used as the chief 
source of their knowledge of Christ’s life and religion cer- 
tain documents containing accounts of him and his teach- 
ings, and believed to be the works of his apostles and their 
companions. These accounts he himself quotes from abun- 
dantly. There is no reference or allusion, however inci- 
dental, to any doubt or uncertainty as to the books, or book, 
—for it is not made clear by Justin’s language whether the 
“memoirs” were in one or several books. The question he 
treats is, What is Christianity? and he draws his answer 
from these memoirs. The one thing he makes sure is that 
the Christians had books about Christ which they ascribed 
to apostles and friends of the apostles as authors. It is 
worth observing, also, that Justin was not an unlettered or 
obscure person, whose information was limited to the place 
where he happened to be. Born in Palestine, but of Gentile 
parents, he was trained up in the heathen religion, studied 
the philosophers, became a zealous Platonist before his con- 
version to Christianity, travelled much, was familiar with 
the scenes of Christ’s ministry. He is a specially competent 
witness to the state of things among Christians generaliy. 
At the time Justin thus bears witness to a recognized 
written standard of Christian belief about Christ, Irenzus 
was a lad of fifteen years of age, a Christian scholar, ac- 
quainted with at least one man who had been a companion 
of the Apostle John. A few years later, this lad, grown to 
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man’s estate, a Christian bishop in Western Europe, far 
from the place of his birth and early training, a keen con- 
troversialist, and learned in matters pertaining to the 
Church and its history, tells us that the churches through- 
out the world have four Gospels, and only four; have 
always had them from the first; knew of no others of like 
authorship or authority; have received them from the 
fathers before them, and regard them as of equal and suffi- 
cient authority upon matters of Christian belief. How could 
the memoirs known to Justin Martyr as the generally 
received standard of faith in use throughout a fellowship of 
churches and Christian believers spread over the known 
world, and themselves multiplied in many thousands of 
copies, drop out of use and sight in thirty or forty years, 
and another set of writings newly compiled, yet falsely pre- 
tending to be the true originals, come into universal use, so * 
that a bishop of the Christian Church whose personal 
observation spanned from Asia Minor to Gaul, whose own 
memory ran back to or hefore the time of Justin’s writing, 
knew only of these and never heard of those? 

Sufficient testimony might compel us to receive a story so 
violently improbable; but in fact there is not a particle of 
evidence, not a mention, allusion, or indication pointing to 
such a revolution of use and belief. Whatever evidence we 
have coincides with the belief that Justin Martyr quoted 
our Gospels simply because there were no others that had 
any hold on the confidence of Christians. 

This, then, carries the Gospels, as we have them, back of 
the time which is assigned to their composition by most of 
the writers who deny their genuineness; since Justin’s evi- 
dence is not for the time when his books were written, but 
for the earliest reach of his personal recollection of Chris- 
tian matters some years earlier; that is, he carries our 
knowledge of the Gospels as near to the time of Christ’s 
public ministry as we are to the beginning of the War of 
Independence, and nearer to the time of the writing of the 
Gospels and their coming into general use, on the supposition 
of their genuineness, than we are to the adoption of the 
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Federal Constitution and the beginning of Washington’s 
administration. It is not a question of believing or not 
believing miracles, or of the credibility of Christ’s claim to 
be a messenger from God to man we are considering; it is 
testimony to a fact as natural and simple and entirely within 
the competency of human witness as to-day is the evidence 
or certainty that we live in the United States, and under the 
government which arose out of the War of Independence, 
and that the Constitution of to-day, amendments excepted, 
is the Constitution adopted by this nation within the mem- 
ory of the fathers and mothers of a great part of the present 
generation. The tradition of the leading facts in the incep- 
tion of Christianity and the Christian Church must have 
been as clear and unquestionable in Justin’s time, as in ours 
that of the 19th of April and 17th of June, 1775; of the 
Declaration of Independence ; of Washington’s assumption of 
the command of the army in Cambridge, and his subsequent 
services. 

We are not without some traces of belief in the time 
between the apostles and Justin. Papias died in extreme 
old age about A.D. 164. He was probably contemporary 
with the Apostle John for from ten to twenty years, and 
must have been acquainted with many whose memory went 
back to the time of Christ’s ministry. He was a weak- 
minded man, Irenzus tells us, who yet quotes from him 
several of his weak stories about Christ. But he was a 
bishop, as was also Irenzus himself; and perhaps we can 
judge from the two what sort of records of Christ’s life we 
should have had if the Gospels had “grown,” as some critics 
say, instead of being written by men whose inner being was 
sobered by the force of Christ’s personality. Papias tells of 
two Gospels by name, one by Matthew and one by Mark, not 
as stating a fact for information, but to put on record certain 
traditions about their composition, thus showing that they 
were old in his time. This is a hard thing for the critics, 
but they get over it by maintaining that the Gospels so 
named by Papias were not the same that we have. The 
difficulty in this view is to account for their sudden disap- 
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pearance; since Irenzus, who tells us what we know of 
Papias, and was contemporary with him for a considerable 
part of his life, knew no Gospels of Matthew and Mark but 
the ones we have. The objections to the testimony of 
Papias miss the real point. He may easily have heard and 
repeated as true some special and minor traditions as to the 
oceasion and form of the writing of the original Gospels 
which were not true; but he could not have well imagined 
that Gospels were in use in his time bearing the names of 
Matthew and Mark, if there were not such; and if there 
were, they could not have disappeared and others ccme into 
their places, and the men who were leaders while Papias 
was yet alive have known nothing of such an exchange. 

For brevity’s sake, 1 pass over Tatian, Hegesippus, The- 
ophilus, Marcion, and others, all of whom afford arguments 
more or less effective for the genuineness of the Gospels or 
of one or more of them. They merely confirm what we 
have already gathered from more important witnesses. 

The aim of this paper and the hope of the writer is not to 
change opinions already formed, but to confirm in faith 
those whose belief is more or less disturbed by the confident 
assertions of sceptical critics. The underlying conviction is 
not that our Christian faith depends on the view we take of 
the authorship of the Gospels, but simply that in an histori- 
cal matter it is better to rest in the truth than in falsehood, 
and that the Gospels are more valuable for moral and relig- 
ious use if relieved from the stigma of false pretence in 
regard to their authorship. It is no careless charge to say 
that the attack on their historical value has been inspired 
by dogmatic, rather than critical, motives; has been in the 
interest of a variety of philosophical theories which agree in 
this: that Christianity must have been purely natural asa 
series of events, and as a process of moral and religious 
growth. What in its present form is miraculous must have 
been an after-growth or addition. In our Gospels, therefore, 
we see what came to be told and believed of the wonderful 
person who gave them occasion to be, long years after he 
died and returned to dust. We have in them a later exag- 
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geration of the story of the Hebrew enthusiast, mystic, and 
prophet, Jesus of Nazareth. 

It is a corollary to this view that the earliest accounts of 
Jesus must contain least of the miraculous. But as a fact of 
history, it is not so. We find no trace of a time when 
Christians believed less of the greatness of Jesus’ life, word, 
and deed than the story of the Gospels. As far as we can 
go in the open highway of history, they go with us. We 
find no small beginning, no gradual growth, no mixture of 
legend and myth slowly shaping itself into the New Testa- 
ment record. In the beginning of the second century, we 
find the Jesus of the Gospels, word, deed, life, and death. © 
Whether Clement of Rome, Polycarp, Justin, Irenzeus, Mar- 
cion, Celsus, friends, heretics, or enemies quoted from our 
Gospels or not, the story they have to tell is the same; and 
as many as quoted belie vingly reveal to us the same Chris- 
tian faith, the same divine ideal. 

But all along the ages, the history we read is not the 
history of these books, but of the great river of Christian 
life and faith, of which the books are but an adjunct, how- 
ever important; first, the offspring of the faith, afterwards 
its nurse and conservator. The Christian fellowship, the new 
moral and spiritual life which organizes itself around the 
New Testament record, the hope, the joy, the aspiration, the 
spiritual worship, the elevated morality of Christendom are 
a greater, more splendid, more indisputable reality than even 
these venerated Scriptures. 

For a few years the stream disappears from view, the his- 
toric continuity is at least obscured. It is almost exactly 
midway of this gap that Pliny’s famous letter gives us an 
unbeliever’s testimony, showing us the gospel as a depopu- 
lator of the heathen temples, and the Christian faith as an 
inspiration to martyrdom. Earlier still, is the testimony of 
another unbeliever, Tacitus, that the “detestable supersti- 
tion,” as he terms it, had spread to Rome and won great 
multitudes of converts. When we strike the stream again 
back of this obscuration, we find in the leading towns and 
cities of Asia Minor and Greece, and in Rome itself, 
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“churches of the Lord Jesus Christ,” a fellowship of men 
and women to whom the whole creation is a new thing 
because of their faith in Christ; a community lifted at once 
into the assured belief in immortality by their belief in . 
the resurrection of Christ; a society based on a positive 
and exacting scheme of practical morals, not deduced from 
speculative reason, but received as the will of God through 
the incarnate word. It is not a story of a Jewish enthusiast 
that greets us, in the simplicity of pure nature, but the 
gospel of the Son of God, the Christ, the Saviour, the 
renewer of the life of humanity; and this story of things so 
‘ far transcending the range of common experience told with 
a dignity and nobleness of conception which the first three 
Gospels only suggest, and the fourth may be said to struggle 
to set forth. 

An explorer is tracing the Nile to its source. He ascends 
its broad current. nearly two thousand miles by its first and 
its second cataracts, and along its upper reaches. What a 
marvellous river! No tributaries in all this distance ; still 
the same majestic stream. At last navigation is interrupted 
and he takes to the land, and for a few miles, by circuits 
around marshes and mountains, presses onward. Now and 
then he catches a glimpse of the nearly hidden river; traces 
its path even at a distance by the line of richer vegetation, 
and once or twice has a full view of its sweeping current. 
Presently he comes down from the hills, traverses the green 
lowlands to the bank, and lo! again the glorious stream, not 
the accumulation of multitudes of rills and drainings of 
meadows, but issuing full-grown from the broad tropical 
lake fed by the rains of the surrounding mountains, the 
glory of the river itself answering to that of the never- 
failing fountain. So, as we draw near to the beginnings of 
Christianity, we find no tangle of scanty rills uniting to 
form the stream, but the undiminished current along which 
we travel for eighteen centuries: till we reach the source 
from which it started on its journey of the ages. 

The Gospels, it is agreed by all, are not the earliest 
statements of Christian faith. It is in the earliest of all and 
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the most unquestioned writings that we have the highest 
statements of Christ’s rank and work. Paul writes less 
than thirty years after the death of Christ to large gather- 
. .ings of Christian believers, to churches that unite the relig- 
ious culture of Hebrews with the intellectual acumen of 
Greeks, and he addresses them, not as one who has a doubt- 
ful hypothesis to maintain or a strange tale to affirm, but as 
an apostle of the Lord Jesus Christ; of God, the Father, and 
of his Son; of the new dispensation which has revolution- 
ized history; the revelation of the divine purposes hitherto 
hidden; the divine word which has superseded the venera- 
ble religion of Moses, and swept into the rubbish heap the 
outworn fables of heathen mythology. It is when he rises to 
the highest statements of Christ’s nature and work, he 
speaks with the greate.. assurance, as if his only trouble is 
the insufficiency of language to express the truth. Christ is 
the Son of God; the First-born of the whole-creation, having 
in him the whole divine pleroma or every divine perfection; 
the Head of all things; the Head of the Church, the new 
order of regenerated human society; risen from the dead; the 
glorified Lord of man’s higher life and destiny ; the Judge of 
all; the one Mediator between God and man; so high in power 
and prerogative that Paul, Jew of Jews in his faith in one 
only God, joins the names of God and Christ in his frequent 
and intense utterances of devout praise. This is but a 
meagre sketch of Paul’s way of embodying his idea of Jesus 
Christ; and all is said by him, not as something to be proved, 
or likely to be questioned by those to whom he writes, or as 
his own personal opinion, but as the faith common to all 
Christians. It is not a personal enthusiasm for Jesus only: 
it is his conviction of the reality and greatness of the new 
order. Old things have passed away; all things have be- 
come new. It was a faith that took hold on things, and 
rested on the evident unfolding of a restoring power among 
men through the preaching of Christ’s name and gospel. 
Of all Christian writers whose works we have, Paul is the 
earliest ; and he has the fullest, most practically effective, as 
well as ideally highest view of the person and work of 
3 
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Christ. If we accept his record, he had the latest personal 
interviews, a look behind the veil, a sight of the glorified 
Lord, and lessons for his work from those divine lips. He 
might well bear the highest testimony. 

The other writers fall below Paul only for want of power 
to express their belief. They show no intended limit to 
their exaltation of Christ. In the first Epistle of Peter, 
which is acknowledged to be a voice from the primitive 
Church by those who question Peter’s authorship, we have a 
conception of Christ and his work which cannot be supposed 
to be borrowed from the Gospels, but such as agrees with 
the belief that the Gospels are a restrained and partial 
presentation of the outer facts of a life and character too 
great to be grasped by the writers’ minds, and which they 
do not attempt to set forth in full,— Christ, the Lord, sent 
of God to die for men and to rise as the pledge of our 
immortal life, to come again as a judge, exalted at the right 
hand of God, the angels being made subject to him. If 
Peter wrote the letter or address, and he was, as some critics 
maintain, at the head of the anti-Pauline section of the 
Church, the more significant is this agreement in a faith in 
Christ which was greater than the writer’s resources of lan- 
guage were equal to expressing in full. 

The author of the epistle ascribed to James writes in a 
cooler frame and more purely ethical spirit; but he calls 
himself servant of God and of our Lord Jesus Christ; and 
the faith he exhorts men to keep pure is the faith of our 
Lord of glory, Jesus Christ. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews may be fairly considered an 
echo of Paul, but a very noble echo. Its conception of the 
rank and work of Christ is not behind that of Paul. There 
is one sentence in this undoubted utterance of apostolic 
times which is specially significant: “How shall we escape 
if we neglect so great salvation, which at the first began to 
be spoken by the Lord, and was confirmed unto us by them 
that heard him, God also bearing them witness both with 
signs and wonders, and with diverse miracles and gifts of the 
Holy Spirit?” 
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In their desire to discredit the Gospel of John, critics 
who reject the Gospels have pretty generally come to.agree 
that the Apostle John did writé the Apocalypse. This, 
then, is a true voice of the primitive age of Christianity. In 
this, if at all, we ought to find it free from the accretions of 
legend and myth. Let us listen to him who was Christ’s 
intimate friend, not to say beloved disciple. The book 
begins with a prayer for peace and grace to his readers from 
God, and from Jesus Christ, the faithful Witness (or martyr), 
the First-Begotten of the dead, the Prince of the kings of the 
earth. “Unto him who loved us and washed us from our 
sins in his own blood, and hath made us kings and priests 
unto God even his Father, to him be glory and dominion 
forever and ever.” It is indeed a strong epitome of the 
primitive faith: God and Christ one source of grace and 
peace, Christ the Slain, the Risen, Prince of -kings, Re- 
deemer from sin, the coming Judge of all men and nations. 
The whole book glitters and flashes with the utterances of a 
faith in Jesus Christ such as could not have grown out of 
the Gospels and the story as there told, but which, already 
existing and rooted in evidence far stronger than any writ- 
ten record, makes the existence of the Gospels as a record of 
such of the facts as could be thus reduced to writing an 
intelligible thing. What that stronger evidence was, is not 
far to seek. Mr. Martineau says that estimating Christ’s 
public ministry at fifteen months, say four hundred and fifty 
days, we have only thirty-five days distinctly noticed in the 
Gospels, while whole months together, now three, now two, 
are passed in total silence. The precise proportions of time 
are not important, but the substance of the statement is seen 
ata glance to be true. We have only the scantiest frag- 
ments of a record of Christ’s teachings, and it needs but a 
moment’s reflection to make it evident that precisely those 
words, actions, and expressions of face which would most 
powerfully impress on the disciples the grandeur of Christ’s 
personality would be those least likely to be written down, 
if indeed they could be, by men so little skilled in literary 
work, and themselves so mere beginners in the apprehension 
of the Gospel. 
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These earlier witnesses to the faith of the first age in 
Christ do not directly prove or help to prove the genuine- 
ness of the Gospels, but they remove the objection that the 
Gospels tell such a story as could have grown only by the 
accumulations, in a credulous age, of oral tradition. They 
show that the Gospels are faulty only by defect, not redun- 
dancy. Beyond them, accepted as the work of apostles and 
apostolic men, we see the transcending greatness which 
shines pale and thin in their scanty records. Christ himself 
was greater than Christianity, defining this as men’s appre- 
hension of Christ and his word; and Christianity was greater 
than its written documents. Christ in the Gospels is an 
image twice reflected. We see, indeed, as in a glass darkly. 

Rightly to interpret that half-seen glory, is a task that yet 
calls for the highest efforts of the highest minds. But it 
surely is no hopeful Way to begin by casting away the 
reality which history has preserved, and substituting some- 
thing else of which we have no evidence, as our starting- 
point. The work we have to do is not to prune the record 
as it is given to us till we have left only the man Jesus, the 
son of Joseph and Mary, artisan, enthusiast, saint, and 
victim of self-delusion. On the contrary, accepting the fact 
that there was something to account for the New Testament, 
through the story and the religious writings of those who 
stood nearest and knew best, we are to search for a living, if 
never wholly adequate, apprehension of the greatest phe- 
nomenon in human history, the life and character of one so 
transcending the common type of man that only such meta- 
phors as Son of God, Incarnate Word, Image of God, Lord 
of Life, Captain of Salvation, and others, sufficed to inter- 
pret the impression he made on those nearest to him. 
What definition we shall accept of the deeds reported to 
have been done by him, what explanation of his unparal- 
leled spiritual force, what theory of the special connection 
between his life and the Source of all being, are, with others, 
questions to be determined as best we may. There is no 
help towards an answer in a theory which virtually denies 
any cause for the greatest apparent effects in human history. 
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In time, Christ is of the past; in essence and power, not. 
Those who look back along the lines of a vanishing per- 
spective to find him will fail. In life and power he is above 
and before, and those are faced towards him who believe 
that every step forward and upward is an advance in the 
knowledge of Christ. We shall not get beyond him. It is 
enough to be moving towards him. No genuine exaltation 
of Christ carries him away from man; for, to be genuine, it 
must be the expression of an advancing spiritual life in the - 
disciple. Wherever Christ goes, man goes. Our higher 
life is so far the incarnation of the word. Christ reveals our 
sonship. We are joint heirs with him. His glory is the 
glory of humanity. From the highest points of our own life, 
we have the vision of the unique, preéminent loftiness of his 
being. L. J. LIVERMORE. 


ASSYRIOLOGY AND THE BIBLE. 


We live in apocalyptic times. The vision of John is being 
realized. For many ages the Bible was a “book written 
within” and “sealed with seven seals’; and “no man in 
heaven nor in earth, neither under the earth, was able to 
open the book, neither to look therein.” We need only to 
read the edict of Charles V.,' to call to mind how fast these 
seals were. But now the “seven spirits of God sent forth 
‘ into all the earth” have taken the book from the right hand 
of him that sat upon the throne, and the seals are dropping 
off. The seal of the civil prohibitive has been removed, and 
those of superstition, bigotry, and ignorance are gradually 
loosening. And as these seals are broken and the book 
opened, hardly a month passes in which one of the “four 
beasts” —if in deference to the author of Revelation we may 
call Bible explorers by this discourteous name—does not say 
to us, “Come and see.” The invitation comes now from 

1“ Moreover we forbid: All lay persons to converse or dispute concerning the Holy 
Scriptures openly or secretly, especially on any doubtful or difficult matters, or to 
read, teach, or expound the Scriptures, unless they have duly studied theology and been 
approved by some renowned university.” The penalty was death — by fire if they 


persisted in their errors; execution by sword or burial alive if they renounced them. 
Motley, Dutch Republic. Vol. 1, p. 261. 
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Assyria, whence the primitive arrow-heads are falling thick 
and fast into Old Testament literature, reminding us again 
of what John predicted would follow the opening of the first 
seal, when he that sat on the white horse had a bow in his 
hand, and a crown was given unto him, and he went forth 
conquering and to conquer. It is quite possible that such a 
career of conquest is before the mounted champion of Assyr- 
iology, who, with his quiver full of cuneiform darts, has 
entered the arena of biblical criticism. 

In the June number of this Review, 1878, its readers were 
favored with an article by the Rev. Rufus P. Stebbins, D.D., 
on “ Recent Assyrian and Babylonian Researches,” in which 
the writer gave a short history of Assyrian research, with an 
analysis and transcription of some of the most important 
tablets which the lamented Smith has given to us in his 
Chaldean Account of Genesis. It is not our purpose to go 
over in detail the ground which Dr. Stebbins has already 
traversed ; but, like the boy that Jonathan sent after the 
arrow, to see just where this Assyrian shaft has lighted upon 
Hebrew soil. In other words, we wish to consider the rela- 
tion of this Assyrian literature, especially its literature of 
legend, to the Old Testament. 

In an article? on “ Egyptology and the Bible,” Dr. Philip 
Schaff concludes with the remark that “the Bible has 
nothing to fear from Egyptology.” We may say in advance 
the same thing of Assyriology. We should prefer, however, 
to put the statement in another form: The Bible has nothing 
to fear from Assyriology or Egyptology among those who are 
willing to take it for what it is. On the other hand, they 
have very much to fear from both these promising fields of 
research who insist upon taking it for what it is not —an 
inspired and infallible historic guide. For the tendency of 
these studies is to assist knowledge, to dispel misconception, 
and to effect a modification of long-current views concerning 
the nature, origin, and historic authority of much of the Old 
Testament. : 

When men have built vast systems of theology upon this 
book, it is not surprising that they should be afraid to dig 
"-—«B Enternational Review, May-June, 1878, p.343. 2 
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around the foundation stone. In proportion as they have 
built upon the chronologies, the legends and presumptions 
of the Bible, instead of upon its grand moral and spiritual 
revelations, will their fear be increased. Once it was suffi- 
cient to assume that this foundation stone descended from 
heaven; now it is very evident that it is not a meteorolite, 
but that it shows a definite historic and human stratifica- 
tion. When compared with the literary and legendary 
geologies, so to speak, of Egypt and Assyria, we can see that 
much of it comes from the same formation, and was hewn in 
the same quarry. 

Let us now see what Assyriology has done, and, still more, 
what it promises to do, for the elucidation of the Old Testa- 
ment. We must remember that this study is yet in its 
infancy. It is only ninety years since a beginning was made 
in deciphering those curious wedge-shaped characters under 
whose mysteries one of the oldest literatures of the world 
lay hidden. We may well be surprised that so much has 
been accomplished by those who have devoted themselves 
with remarkable patience and assiduity to this difficult task. 
We may safely say that the results which we can grasp 
to-day are meagre compared with those which we may 
legitimately hope to receive when further excavations shall 
have been made, and greater accuracy and facility acquired 
in epigraphy and interpretation. We must recognize also 
at the outset that in all that relates to Assyriology and 
Egyptology there is great need of caution. Only a few can 
have access to the originals; only a few can interpret them. 
What we receive, we receive at second-hand. It is evident, 
too, that the most learned students in this department are 
not agreed as to the value of all the characters, and the 
interpretation of its ideographs, while many characters are 
entirely unknown. In his inaugural address on the “ Fruits 
of Assyriology for the Comparative History of Religions,” 
Prof. Tiele, of Leyden, says: 3“I cannot deny that those 
who wish to learn the religion of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians and its history, and who consult for the purpose 


3 De Vrucht der Assyriologie voor de Vergelijkende Geschiedenis der Godsdiensten. 
C. P. Tiele. 1877. p. 29. 
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the works of the Assyriologists, must be very careful, even 
suspicious, in their choice, and must not accept everything 
which is related until they have seen it with their own eyes 
in the text, or, at least, until it is supported with sufficient 
proof.” All Assyriologists of repute recognize the need of 
making haste slowly. Bearing this caution in mind, we 
confine ourselves in this article to those facts which rest on 
eminent authority, and to those conclusions which it seems 
to us may safely be derived from the facts. 

Most readers are perhaps familiar, in a general way, with 
the explorations of Layard, Botta, Rawlinson, and others in 
the Assyrian field. Apart from any relation to the Old Tes- 
tament, their explorations were of value in revealing to us 
the cradle of Eastern civilization and the character and 
religion of the people that effected it. But Sir Henry 
Rawlinson‘ also “ pointed out several coincidences between 
the geography of Babylonia and the account of Eden in 
Genesis, and suggested the great probability that the ac- 
counts in Genesis had a Babylonian origin.” It was first, 
however, in the explorations of Mr. George Smith that these 
conjectures were powerfully confirmed. The account of his 
remarkable perseverance and wonderful success, though 
often told, will bear repetition. When preparing the fourth 
volume of cuneiform inscriptions, he noticed references to 
the creation in a tablet in the collection of the British 
Museum. In a subsequent thorough search, he discovered 
a portion of the Chaldean account of the deluge. After 
immense labor, he was enabled to take this chaotic mass of 
fragments found in the British Museum, and to put them 
together into a connected and unmistakable account of the 
flood. Mr. Smith’s lectures on these subjects excited the 
interest of the proprietors of the Daily Telegraph, who pro- 
posed that the Assyrian excavations should be reopened at 
their cost. This proposition was accepted, and Mr. Smith 
went to Assyria for six months, and was rewarded by find- 
ing a new fragment of the Chaldean account of the deluge, 
filling up the most considerable blank in the story ; and also 
momeremwereratii SS ee eer ae 
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fragments belonging to the creation and to the fall of man. 
In a second journey several fresh portions of the fragmentary 
history of the creation and fall were discovered, and the 
results of these expeditions and provisional translations of 
the new tablets were printed in the Daily Telegraph of 
March 4, 1875. 

It is not surprising that the discovery of the few frag- 
ments of broken tablets in the British Museum on which 
were words respecting a ship resting on a mountain, and 
a dove sent forth which could find no rest, should suggest a 
Chaldean account of the flood, and that this good fortune 
should instigate new excavations in the East; but that this 
search in Asia should have been crowned with success, and 
that the broken needle should be found in the haystack, 
seems to us almost miraculous. The difficulties which Mr. 
Smith overcame in going over this immense heap of seeming 
rubbish, and in putting together these broken arrows, fur- 
nish one of the most conspicuous instances on record of 
indomitable, intelligent, and fruitful perseverance. 

In the article of Dr. Stebbins, already referred to, the 
translations of these Chaldean tablets are given in consider- 
able detail. We can only briefly refer to their contents. 
As given by Mr. Smith,s the tablets include : 

1. A long account of the origin of the world, the creation 
of the animals and man, the fall of man from 4 sinless state, 
and a conflict between the gods and the powers of evil. 

2. A second account of the creation having a closer corre- 
spondence with the account of Berosus. 

8. A bilingual legend of the history of the seven evil 
spirits, apparently part of a third version of the creation. 

4. Story of the descent of the goddess Ishtar or Venus 
into Hades, and her return. 

5. Legend of the sin of the god Zu, who insults Elu, the 
father of the gods. 

6. Collection of five tablets giving the exploits of Lubara 
the god of the pestilence. 

7. Legend of the god Sarturda, who turned into a bird. 


‘ 5 Chaldean Genesis, p. 17. 
. 
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8. Story of the wise man who put forth a riddle to the 
gods. 

9. Legend of the good-man Atarpi, and the wickedness of 
the world. 

10. Legend of the Tower of Babel, and dispersion. 

11. Story of the eagle and Etana. 

12. Story of the ox and the horse. 

13. Story of the fox. 

14. Legend of Sinuri. 

15. Izdubar legends: twelve tablets, with the history of 
Izdubar (whom Mr. Smith identifies with Nimrod), and an 
account of the flood. 

16. Various fragments of other legends. 

It will be seen that the tablets contain various other fables 
of Assyrian mythology not found in the Hebrew Genesis. 
It is well to remember this when we are forming an estimate 
of the historic character of the Hebrew accounts. But, dis- 
missing these unfamiliar fables, let us confine our attention 
to those that run parallel with Genesis,— the account of the 
creation, the flood, and the fall of man. 

The first question we ask is: How closely and in what 
respects do these accounts, dug from the ruins of the old 
Assyrian library at Kouyunjik, resemble those of the book of 
Genesis? We must bear in mind, in the first place, that the 
tablets we have are very imperfect. There are many gaps 
which cannot be filled, and the translation also is not com- 
plete. Nothing could be more unsafe than to found any 
theories upon a too close verbal comparison. And yet the 
identity in the outlines is so remarkable that it cannot be 
concealed from even the casual reader. This identity is thus 
described by Mr. Smiths: — 

“ The principal Babylonian story of the creation, given in 
chapter V., substantially agrees, as far as it is preserved, with 
the Biblical account. According to it, there was a chaos of 
watery matter before the creation, and from this all things 
were generated. We have then a considerable blank, the 
contents of which we can only conjecture; and after this we 
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come to the creation of the heavenly orbs. The fifth tablet 
in the series relates how God created the constellations of 
the stars, the signs of the zodiac, the planets or wandering 
stars, the moon and the sun. After another blank, we 
have a fragment, the first I recognized which relates the 
creation of wild and domestic animals. ... Our next frag- 
ments refer to the creation of mankind, called Adam, as in 
the Bible; he is made perfect, and instructed in his various 
religious duties, but afterwards he joins with the dragon of 
the deep, the animal of Tiamat, the spirit of chaos, and 
offends against his god, who curses him, and calls down on 
his head all the evils and troubles of humanity. This is 
followed by a war between the dragon and powers of evil, or 
chaos on one side and the gods on the. other. The gods 
have weapons forged for them, and Merodach undertakes to 
lead the heavenly host against the dragon. The war, which 
is described with spirit, ends of course in the triumph of the 
principles of good, and so far as I know the Creation tablets 
end here.” 

Again Mr. Smith says7: “The story, so far as I can judge 
from the fragment, agrees generally with the account of the 
creation in the book of Genesis, but shows traces of having 
originally included very much more matter.” 

One of the most important of all the tablets is that giving 
the legend of the flood. The coincidence of this account 
with that in Genesis is certainly remarkable, the most 
striking differences being in the size of the ark, and the 
number that were saved in it, and the duration of the 
flood. The Bible states the number that were saved to 
be eight persons,—all of the family of Noah,—while the 
Chaldean account generously includes his servants, friends, 
and boatmen or pilots. In the Bible the breadth and 
height of the vessel are given as fifty and thirty cubits. 
In the Chaldean account the measures are effaced, but the 
height and breadth of the vessel are stated to be the same. 
As regards the duration of the flood, there is greater dif- 
ference. The ‘inscription gives seven days for the flood, 


7 Chaldean Genesis, p.61. 8 Chaldean Genesis, p. 288. 
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and seven days for the resting of the ark on the mountain ; 
while the Bible makes the total duratien one year and ten 
days. There is a difference also as to the mountain on 
which the ark rested. In the cuneiform account, in addition 
to the raven and the dove, a swallow is also sent forth. Yet 
the two accounts so unmistakably point to the same tradi- 
tion that the differences seem slight compared with their 
agreements, and serve only to show us how the legend was 
developed. 


Thus we have, side by side, two ancient and traditional 
accounts of the creation, the fall of man, and the flood. A 
most important question immediately presents itself: Which 
of these two accounts is the older? which was derived from 
the other ? 

In reading Mr. Smith’s Chaldean Genesis, one is imme- 
diately struck with his cautious reticence upon this sub- 
ject. It is very evident that the question did not escape 
him ; for he squarely presents it in his book. But he was 
very careful not to answer it at a time when he thought 
such an answer would not be expedient. In his introduc- 
tion he frankly says: oI have avoided some of the most 
important comparisons and conclusions with respect to Gen- 
esis, as my desire was first to obtain the recognition of the 
evidence without prejudice.” . . . 

Further on he says: ' Biblical criticism is, however, a 
subject on which I am not competent to pronounce an inde- 
pendent opinion, and the views of Biblical scholars on the 
matter are so widely at variance, and some of them so 
unmistakably colored by prejudice, that I feel I could not 
take up any of the prevailing views without being a party 
to the controversy.” 

It may be asked whether the Christian community is ready 
yet to receive facts which may be disastrous to accepted 
theories in regard to the formation of the Old Testament, 
and the source from which mueh of its material was drawn. 

““Tt might certainly have interfered to some degree,” 


9 Chaldean Genesis, Introduction. 10 Chaldean Genesis, p. 284. 11 Gentleman’s 
Magazine, March, 1878, p. 320. 
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says Prof. Proctor, “with the unprejudiced recognition of 
the evidence of the tablets if it had been maintained by him, 
and still more if he had demonstrated, that the Babylonian 
is the earlier version. For the account in the book: of 
Genesis, coming thus to be regarded as merely an expur- 
gated version of a narrative originally containing much 
fabulous matter, and not a little that is monstrous and pre- 
posterous, would certainly not have been presented to us in 
quite that aspect in which it had long been regarded by the- 
ologians.” 

Despite all theological prejudice, we must put the ques- 
tion, Which of these two accounts is the older? The vexed 
subject of Babylonian and Assyrian chronology is then 
at once opened. We cannot expect to find very much 
light here. Assyrian chronology is uncertain. But it is not 
more uncertain than that of the Bible. As Dr. Schaff says 
of the relation of Egyptian and Hebrew chronologies we 
may say of the Assyrian when compared with the Hebrew: 
“Both chronologies are still in a state of confusion, and 
cannot be satisfactorily settled with our present means of 
information.” Equally positive is the opinion of M. Lenor- 
mant in regard to Bible chronology. He says: “ The calcu- 
lations which have been attempted on Biblical chronology 
rest in fact solely on the genealogy of the patriarchs from 
Adam to Abraham, and on the statement as to the duration 
of their lives; but the prime element in a real and scientific 
chronology is absolutely wanting. ... There is no real Bibli- 
cal chronology, and therefore no contradiction between that 
chronology and the discoveries of science.” 

Hence there is nothing in Hebrew chronology which pre- 
vents us from taking the Assyrian as the older account, if 
the stronger evidence points that way. Although Mr. Smith 
expressed himself with both caution and modest reserve in 
regard to this subject, it is quite evident to the unprejudiced 
reader which way his opinion pointed. He has not withheld 
his testimony as to the great antiquity of these Assyrian 
inscriptions. * By far the greatest number of the tablets 

12 International Review, May-June, 1878, p. 336. 13 Chaldean Genesis, p. 21-2. 
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brought from Nineveh belong to the age of Assurbanipal, 
who reigned over Assyria B.C. 670, and every copy of the 
Genesis legends yet found was inscribed during his reign. 
The statements on the present tablets are conclusive on this 
point, and have not been called in question; but it is equally 
stated and acknowledged on all hands that these tablets are 
not the originals, but are only copies from earlier texts... . 
The Assyrians acknowledge themselves that this literature 
was borrowed from Babylonian sources, and of course it is 
to Babylonia we have to look to ascertain the approximate 
dates of the original documents.” 

We will not weary the reader with the details of the 
critical process by which some of the dates in earlier Baby- 
lonian history are fixed. It is sufficient to say that, taking 
the period of literary development in Babylonia as extending 
from 2000 to. 1550 B.C., Mr. Smith «concludes that “tradi- 
tions of the creation of the universe and human history 
down to the time of Nimrod, existed parallel to, and in 
some points identical with, those given in the book of Gen- 
esis,” though he thinks it is probable that most of the legends 
had existed as traditions in the country long before they 
were committed to writing. 

Rey. A.-H. Sayce,'s one of the most eminent Assyriolo- 
gists, confirms this view of the antiquity of these texts, 
which he says “are Assyrian copies or editions of ancient 
Babylonian originals which cannot be assigned to a later date 
than B.C. 1700, and are probably even older. It was about 
that period that Accadian seems to have ceased to be a 
spoken language, and the legends had been translated into 
Semitic, in their present form before this event took place. 
The various versions of them, however, which still exist, 
as well as the worked-up and artificial character they now 
bear, show that they must have been current in some shape 
or other long before their translation into Semitic; and in 
accordance with this, we find on the earliest seals and cyl- 
inders of which we know, representations, not only of the 
heroes and other mythological beings recorded in them, but 
"14 Chaldean Genesis, p. 29. 15 Academy, Jan.1,1876,p.3. 
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also of the very scenes and details which they describe. 
Indeed in the case of the Flood story, we can actually trace 
the several stages through which it had passed before it 
assumed its present form.” 

The evidence from the Assyrian side of the great antiquity 
of those documents is thus sufficiently strong; but as it is 
easy for Biblical scholars to claim an equally early date for 
the Biblical account, the question of relative age cannot be 
so easily decided by comparative chronology. The impor- 
tant question, too, is not merely that of relative age, but 
whether there is evidence that one account was derived from 
the other. Prof. Porter, of Belfast, readily admits, as indeed 
do Mr. Rule and others, the greater antiquity of the Assyr- 
ian accounts; but argues “that there was no “collusion” 
between them, since Moses had no intercourse with Babylon. 
Happily there are much more satisfactory means of discover- 
ing the parentage of these stories than those which chronology 
affords. 

In our late war it was not uncommon to find among the 
refugees a negro father and son, neither of whom could tell 
his own age or the age of the other. Yet in this absence of 
chronological definiteness, it was generally very easy to tell 
which was father and which was son. So in regard to these 
two accounts: though we may not fix their date, it is not diffi- 
cult to tell by their very physiognomy which was derived 
from the other. There is seldom a stream so sluggish that 
we cannot tell which way it is running. And even when 
it has long ceased to run, an examination of its banks and 
levels will show which way it did flow. So it is with 
these traditions. It is possible to trace them back to their 
original springs simply by following the stream of tradition, 
custom, thought, and language down which they have 
flowed. When we follow this method, we find that these 
springs are not in Palestine, but much further to the East. 

I, The derivation of the Hebrew legends from the Assyrio- 
Babylonian is indicated: In the traditions of the Hebrews 
pointing to their own Eastern origin. Such a suggestion is 

16 Princeton Review, July, 1878. 
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found by many in the name “ Hebrew,” which they derive 
from a verb meaning to cross over. Others, with Gesenius, 
prefer to derive it from Eber, which they regard as the 
name of the founder of the Hebrew people. But apart from 
any doubtful etymology, we have the distinct assertion in 
Genesis xi., 31, that Abram came from Ur of the Chaldees. 
This we may regard as the first piece of solid ground in Old 
Testament history. The interest of this statement does not 
centre now in the personality of Abraham and the sharp- 
ness with which we are to define it, but in the fact that this 
passage shows a reminiscence of the early migration from 
Ur of the Chaldees into Canaan. Where, then, was Ur of 
the Chaldees? Much time was spent by learned men for 
many years in guessing its probable location. But the 
cuneiform inscriptions have established now beyond doubt 
that it was that ’wri, or city, in the land of the Chaldees 
which to-day is identified with the ruins of Mugheir on the 
right bank of the Euphrates.” There is no evidence of any 
other land of the Chaldees at this period. Smith notes it as 
a curious fact'® that the rise of the kingdom of Ur about 
B.C. 2000 to 1850 coincides generally with the date given 
for the life of Abraham. 

Now if Abraham, or the early Hebrews whom his name 
may typify, came from Chaldea, they must have brought their 
language, their customs, and their traditions with them, just 
as certainly as they brought their tents and furniture. And 
their language, customs, and traditions should furnish us a 
trail by which to trace their pathway back to their original 
home. Taking up this trail, we find that,— 

II. The Bible tradition of the Eastern origin of the Hebrews 
is confirmed by comparative philology. ‘It cannot be denied,” 
says Schrader,"? “that the tribes which migrated to the west- 
ward—the Hebrews and Phenicians—show in a surpris- 
ing manner a philological relationship with the Assyrio- 
Babylonian language.” In his article on the origin of the 


17 Z. Schrader. Semitismus und Babylonismus ; Jahrbiicher. jf. Prot. Theol. 
No.1. 1873. History of Babylonia, by Geo. Smith, edited by Rev. A. H. Sayce. 1877. 
18 Chaldean Genesis, p. 298. 19 Zeit. der deut. Morgen. Gesell. 27 Band, III. Heft . 
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old Semitic alphabets from the new Assyrian cuneiform 
character, Mr. Deecke»> presents a table in which the old 
Semitic alphabet, the Greek and the Assyrian are placed 
side by side. The resemblance in many cases is so striking 
that the conclusion that one sprung from the other can 
hardly be avoided. We have no difficulty here; on pure 
morphological grounds, in saying that the more perfect form 
sprang from the less perfect one. And the result of Mr. 
Deecke’s analysis of that table is the opinion that the old 
Semitic alphabet has arisen from the new or cursive Assyrian 
cuneiform writing. Still the inventor knew and used the 
whole system of cuneiform characters, which there is good 
proof still existed at his time. He supposes the invention to 
have been made in Aram, and from thence to have gone into 
Canaan. 

Passing from the alphabet to the language itself, the 
Hebrew shows a close relation to the Assyrio-Babylonian. 
This is clearly seen to be a higher Semitic stream from 
which it largely draws its life, though it may not be the ° 
primitive source. 

We remind our readers here that the cuneiform texts 
furnish us with monuments of two languages; viz., first, the 
Assyric 3abylonian, in which most of the texts are written ; 
but also the older Akkadian from which the Assyrio-Baby- 
lonian borrowed. Babylon was not the original home of the 
Semitic race. The Semitic Babylonians and Assyrians them- 
selves came in all probability from the Arabian desert, the 
middle point or source of the entire Semitic nation. The 
original population of Babylon was the Akkadian, probably 
of Turanian origin, speaking a language distinct from that 
of any of the Semitic tribes, and remarkable for their superi- 
ority to the Semitic nations in civilization, literature, my- 
thology, and science. When the Semitic nations swarmed 
into and conquered Babylon, they appropriated the elements 


~~ aoe Ursprung des altsemitischen Alphabets aus der neuassyrischen Keilschrift,” 
Zeit. der deutschen Morg. Gesell. 31 Band, I. Helf. See also 31 Band, IV. Heft. By 
W. Deecke. 


21Schrader. Zeit. der deut. Morg. Gesell. 2% Band, III, Heft. 
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of this old culture, accommodating it to the original 
Semitic character which they brought from their primitive 
home, and which is preserved in its greatest purity in later 
times by the Arabs. The Semitic conquerors, however, im- 
posed upon the Akkadians eventually their own language, 
and Akkadian ceased to be a spoken tongue. But the 
Semites borrowed that form of writing, and they necessarily 
borrowed a great number of terms expressing Akkadian 
civilization for which they had none in their own language. 
Hence, when we seek for the roots of many Hebrew words, 
we are carried right back through the Assyrian to the primi- 
tive and non-Semitic Akkadian. Thus, in Akkadian, ’uri23 
means a city, which immediately suggests the Semitic ’er. 
Again, the Hebrew maneh (Greek a) is another loan-word 
whose root is only found in Akkadian. In his Assyrian 
lectures,** Mr. Sayce shows us, first, that the phonology of 
the Assyrian and the Hebrew agrees in a remarkable manner. 
Secondly, that there is a striking agreement between their 
‘ grammatical forms; and, thirdly, that this most striking 
agreement is found also in the lexicon. “Such an agree- 
ment will be looked for in vain between Assyrian and any 
other Semitic language, with the exception of course of Phe- 
nician, which is practically identical with Hebrew.” . 

It is interesting to note also on the same authority that 
the Assyrian affords illustration of many obscure words, and 
dmag Aeyouevae in the Old Testament. Abeh, for instance, is 
found only in Job ix., 26. But the common translation is 
confirmed by the Assyrian abatu, ship. Hebrew words origi- 
nally applied to Assyrian officers have received illustration 
from the Assyrian pakhat, “ governor,” and sagnu, “ prefect.” 
Another instance adduced by Mr. Sayce is the obscure word 
in Isaiah xiii., 21. “ The doleful creatures,” in the authorized 
version, is determined by the corresponding Assyrian akhu, 
which represents Akkadian lig-barra or hyena. “Many 

22 Chaldean Genesis, p. 22. Also, Smith’s Assyrian Discoveries, p. 449. 

23 Principles of Comparative Philology. Rev.A. H. Sayce. p. 207. 

24 Lectures upon the Assyrian Language and Syllabary. Rev. A. H. Sayce. 1877. 


See also for an elaborate comparison of Hebrew and Assyrian words, Die 
Keilinschriften. Schrader. 1872. 
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words of rare occurrence in Hebrew are met with plentifully 
on the inscriptions.” Dr. Delitzsch has pointed out that the 
language of the Targums and the Talmud was largely 
affected by that of Babylonia. 

III. The derivation of the Hebrews from the Assyrians ; 
and the still older culture which they borrowed is shown 
not only in alphabet and language, but also in various man- 
ners, customs, religious ideas and habits of thought which are 
clearly traced to the Babylonian home. 

(1) The division of the week into seven days, and of the 
month into four weeks, and the holiness attached to the 
number seven, may be traced to Babylonia. The later and 
contradictory Hebrew attempts to account for the origin of 
the Sabbath day, where in Exodus it is ascribed to the rest- 
ing of God on the seventh day and in Deuteronomy is re- 
garded as a memorial of the deliverance of the Israelites from 
Egypt, show that they were speculating about a custom 
whose origin was much deeper than they knew, or wished at 
that time to acknowledge. We find the true reason to be that 
it was simply the importation of an old Akkadian custom, 
Mr. Oppert’s early determination of the origin of the Hebrew 
Sabbath received prompt acknowledgment from Assyrian 
scholars, and has since been amply confirmed by Prof, 
Schrader, Mr. Sayce, and others. “Seven,” says Mr. Sayce,?s 
“was a sacred number among the Accadians and their 
lunar months were at an early epoch divided into periods 
of seven days. The days were dedicated to the sun and 
moon and.five planets, and to the deities who presided over 
these. The northern Semites borrowed this division of time 
and carried it with them on their migration to the West.” 
Mr. Sayce himself translates a memorandum attached to 
an ancient calendar which is so striking that we insert it 


here : — 


The 7th day, the festival of Merodach and Zirpanitu; a holy day. 
A Sabbath for the ruler of great nations. His clothes he may not 





25 Academy, Nov. 27, 1875, p. 54. Theol. Studien u. Kritiken. 1874. Il. 

* Untersuchen tiber dic Abstammung der Uhaldiier und die Ursitze der Semiten.”’ 
Zeit. der deut. Morgenlandischen Gesell. Bd. xxvii., 397-420. Semitismus and Baby- 
lonismus, Jahrbiicher far Protestantische Theologie. No, 1. 1875. 

26 Academy, Nov. 27, 1875,'p. 555. 
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change. (New) garments he may not put on. Sacrifices he may not 
offer. The king his chariot may not drive. In royal fashion he may 
not legislate. A place of assembly for the judge he may not establish, 
Medicine for his ailments of body he may not apply. To make a 
measured square, it is suitable. During the (ensuing) night, in the 
presence of Merodach and Istar, the king should erect his altar, make a 
sacrifice, and lifting up his hand worship (in) the high place of the God, 

Even the word Sabbath itself was not unknown to the 
Assyrians. It occurs under the form Sabbatu, where it is 
explained as “a day of rest for thine heart.” The calendar 
from which Mr. Sayce translates was written in Assyrian, 
but it is very important to notice that the occurrence of 
numerous Akkadian expressions and technical terms shows 
that it was therefore of non-Semitic origin, though borrowed 
by the Semites along with the rest of the old Turanian the- 
ology and science. The original text must accordingly have 
been inscribed at some period anterior to the seventeenth 
century B.C., when the Akkadian language seems to have 
become extinct.?7 

(2) The most characteristic thing in the form of Hebrew 
literature is parallelism. This style of rhythmical construc- 
tion appeared to be a peculiarity of the Semites. “But 
those who held this opinion were greatly puzzled,” says 
Schrader, “ when looking at the Arabian poetry; for we 
seek a parallelism of numbers there in vain. It would have 
been strange, if this kind of rhythm were specifically Semitic, 
that it should not have been found among those who remain, 
as no other Semitic people, free from foreign influence.” 
But Assyrian study has rendered the explanation clear. 
The Akkadian, or proto-Chaldaic, text of the songs which 
are preserved from the old Babylonians and Assyrians on 
the clay tables in the British Museum, and from which the 
Assyrian in good part are simply translations, clearly shows 
that the Akkadians composed their songs in parallel verses, 
and that they observed a strophic arrangement which is 
also characteristic of Hebrew prose. Thus a form of poetry 
which we had supposed to have been purely Semitic is seen 


27 Records of the Past. Vol. VII. p. 157. 
28 Jahrbiicher f. Prot. Theol. Vol. 1. 1875, p. 121. 
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to be a part of the debt which the Hebrews and Assyrians 
owed to the early Akkadians whose civilization they bor- 
rowed. 

(3) Many of the metaphors which the Hebrews use in 
their songs, as well as many of the ideas which are asso- 
ciated with them, are clearly of Babylonian derivation. 

_ (4) More important is the fact that a series of religious 
ideas of the West Semites sprang from the Babylonians. 
Since the discovery 9 of the “ Héllenfahrt of Istar,” which 
describes to us the under-world as a land without ‘return, as 
a place of darkness, of dust, of corruption, there can be no 
more doubt that the Hebrew representation of Hades is of 
Babylonian origin. The Arab knows nothing of it. 

(5) The gods of the Semitic people seem also to be of 
Babylonian origin; 3°“ and that the whole north Semitic Pan- 
theon, with few exceptions, goes back to Babylon, can now 
be regarded as an accepted result of science.” The sun-god 
Baal is the Babylonian Samas; and the Saturn-Moloch, the 
Assyrian Malik. .The representation of the god of love, 
Istar (Astarte), had a notable history within Semitism. Very 
early, in addition to her sensuous character, she adopted a 
more serious réle, which is represented through the Phenician 
Astarte. It was especially among the Assyrians that this 
side of her character became of importance. 

(6) The special Hebrew consciousness of sin is also con- 
sidered by Schrader to be of Babylonian origin. “That 
only the good shall prosper and the bad shall be ashamed,” 
is the teaching of the Babylonian psalm. 

(7) The entire weight and coinage system of the Hebrews 
goes back to Babylon. The Arabs know. nothing of the 
sexagesimal system. We have already referred to the 
Hebrew maneh as an illustration of an Assyrian word; 
but not only the word but the idea of measure which it 
represented was transferred to Semitic custom, and also 
adopted by the Greeks, who derived their weights and meas- 
ures from the East. 


29 Schrader, Idem, p. 123. 30Schrader, Idem, p. 126. 

Cf. Vergelijkende Geschiedenis van de Egyptsche en Mesopotamische Godsdiensten. 
C. P. Tiele; also De Frucht der Assyriologie voor de Vergelijkende Gerchiedenis der 
Godsdiensten. C.P.Tiele. 1877. 
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(8) M. Opperts: has lately called attention to the fact 
that the figures which make the basis of the first pages of 
the Hebraic cosmogony are not arbitrary; that the duration, 
for example, attributed to the life of each of the ante-historic 
patriarchs was not chosen by chance. “It is impossible,” 
says Renan, “not to be struck when M. Oppert calls atten- 
tion to the fact that in the Chaldean computation the crea- 
tion lasts one hundred and sixty-eight myriads of years; in 
the Babylonian, seven days,— that is, one hundred and sixty- 
eight hours; that from the beginning of creation up to the 
deluge, the kings in the Chaldaic computation reigned four 
hundred and thirty-two thousand years; ten patriarchs, 
according to the Biblical account, lived one thousand six 
hundred and fifty-six years,— figures exactly equivalent, if 
one reckons a Hebrew week equal to a sosse of months or 
five lustres (five years). From the deluge to the beginning 
of chronological time, Berosus gives thirty-nine thousand 
one hundred and eighty years or six hundred and fifty-three 
sosse of years; the Bible, six hundred and fifty-three years. 
Nothing can be more striking, surely; and-after the curious 
discoveries of latter years which have found in Chaldea the 
prototypes of the Bible story of Babel, of the deluge, etc., it 
would not be surprising if the story of creation and all the 
primitive patriarchal history should also have had its Baby- 
lonian origin,— these stories so simple, so human, reduced to 
such modest figures, may have come from more mythologic 
stories, like the kalpas of India, through kotis and myriads 
of years.” 

(9) Apart from the considerations which we have advanced 
to show that the Hebrew Genesis must have been derived 
from the Babylonian, a comparison of the two versions 
themselves powerfully supports this view, and renders it 
almost conclusive. The Hebrew account bears evident traces 
of recasting and modification. We have seen how the 
Hebrews took the Babylonian Sabbath and adopted it in 


31 Origine commune de la chronologie cosmogonique des chaldéens et des dates de 
la Gendse (extrait des “Annales de philos. chrét. Fev. 1877). See also Renan’s Review 
in Journal Asiatique 7th series, Vol. XII. 1878. For a view of the Comparative 
Chronology of the Assyrian and Jewish Kingdoms see The Assyrian Eponym Canon 
by Geo. Smith. 
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their religion. So also they took these legends and gradually 
modified them to adapt them to Hebrew monotheism. The 
different documents, Elohistic and Jahvistic, in which the 
Genesis legends are contained in the Hebrew show the 
traces of this modification. The Hebrew account expurgates 
much of the detail of the Babylonian writers, and leaves out 
much of the mythology. Prof. Proctor,szz who views this 
subject as an astronomer and without theological bias, says: 
“The account in Genesis is not only simpler, and, in a lit- 
erary sense, more effective, but it is in another sense purified. 
The celestial bodies do not appear in it as celestial beings. 
The Babylonian legend is followed only so far as it can be 
followed consistently with the avoidance of all that might 
tempt to the worship of the sun, moon, and stars. ... The 
writer of Genesis is careful to remove from the tradition 
which he follows all that might suggest the individual 
power and influence of the heavenly bodies.” 


We have examined rapidly the evidence for the Assyrian 
derivation of the Hebrew Genesis. This evidence is ample 
and positive, and furnishes us with firm ground for a few 
inferences concerning the Old Testament. But before call. 
ing attention to these, it is worth while to notice the use 
which some orthodox writers have made of the Chaldean 
accounts. 

It cannot be denied that Mr. George Smith was right in 
suspecting that his discoveries would meet with theological 
prejudice. But this prejudice is not without enterprise or 
ingenuity, and it will not be surprising to those who are 
familiar with its operations that it found it convenient to 
waive or dismiss altogether the question of precedence or 
derivation, and to treat the Babylonian records simply as a 
confirmation of the stories in Genesis! It is on this plan that 
Mr. Ruless proceeds in his Oriental Recerds, which is made 
up mainly of a repetition of the matter already published in 
the Records of the Past, much obscured, however, by the 
author’s.attempt to throw light upon it. 


32 Gentleman’s Magazine, March, 1878, p. 327. 
33 Oriental Records Monumental, Confirmatory of the Old Testament Scriptures. 
By William Harris Rule, D.D. London. 
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Mr. Rule is not willing merely to seek to establish the his- 
toric portions of the Bible, but he boldly uses the Babylonian 
records to “confirm” as historical its legendary and fabulous 
portions. “It is to be feared,’s+ he says reproachfully, “ that 
the tendency exists, in some minds, to overlook the distinc- 
tion between history and legend. This tendency seems to 
be betrayed in such expressions as ‘ Biblical legends’ when 
speaking of what we apprehend to be plain, historical state- 
ments in holy Scripture.” 

Mr. Rule himself is an excellent illustration of the ten- 
dency he deprecates,— to overlook the distinction between 
history and legend. He overlooks it totally in treating as 
historic the Hebrew legends in Genesis, and begins his book 
with the assumption in the very first line that “ Moses is 

_the author of the most ancient history in the world”: — 


. .. Moses, however, stands. on ground exclusively his own. His cos. 
mogony has a character of incomparable simplicity. His account of the 
creation, and a considerable portion of the book of Genesis, is more than 
history. History, properly speaking, is the narration of what the writer 
has himself witnessed, or it may be what he faithfully relates after learn- 
ing it from faithful witnesses. Come to him as it may, first of all it must 
have been seen. But no man saw the creation; no tradition has yet come 
to light with any credible account of it. Such an account, however, 
Moses wrote, describing with great brevity, but admirable clearness, the 
beginning of the material creation, and the works of the six days, before 
Adam passed through his deep sleep, and became conscious of his own 
existence. It is indeed conceivable that the Author of our being would 
reveal to Adam, first of men, the relation now established between 
himself and the created world, and inform him of the creation then per- 
fectly finished. This information committed to the knowledge and mem- 
ory of the universal patriarch might never be utterly forgotten. The 
tradition might possibly be cherished by a few, and even preserved, 
although imperfectly, by Noah. It is possible, but that is all that we can 
say, barely possible, that some primeval record, even in Paradise, might 
have been made by our first parent, or some confession of his fall, but 
there is nowhere any trace, or shadow of probability, of such a document. 
The clear character of the truth impressed on the account of the creation 
by Moses must leave the persuasion on our mind that it was written by 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit of the Creator. 


We present this extract as a sample of Mr. Rule’s method, 
—as an illustration of “the tendency that exists in some 


34 Idem Preface, p. 2. 
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minds to overlook the distinction between history and relig- 
ion.” The assumption here and elsewhere in his book seems 
to be innocently made that the Hebrew Genesis furnishes 
the authoritative account, and that as the inspired story in 
Genesis recounts the flood and the fall of man, the Chaldean 
account only confirms its authenticity. As if two fables 
could ever make a history! To be sure, no one would have 
regarded these Assyrian stories as historic or sacred, were it 
not for the fact that they are found in Genesis. All the 
other stories which Mr. Smith and other laborers exhumed 
from the same library, and which have no parallel in Gene- 
sis, are at once dismissed as fables. But, without personality, 
we may say it is a poor rule that will not work both ways. 
If it can be conveniently assumed that the Assyrian stories 
confirm the account in Genesis, and prove it to be true his- 
tory, may not we with equal ease and gravity take the coun- 
ter assumption that the account in Genesis confirms the 
cuneiform texts, and that, as the latter are fables, the parallel 
parts in Genesis are fables also? It is very important to 
remember that a fact cannot be proven by the mouth of two 
witnesses unless they both testify on the same side. And 
when we are invited to believe that the cuneiform account 
“confirms” that of Genesis, we may well ask, What does 
it confirm ?:s does it confirm it as history or as tradition? 
does it confirm the common view of its inspiration or does 
it compel us to take an entirely different view of its origin ? 

We doubt if there is a single one of our readers who will 
not agree with Mr. Rule that it is altogether improbable 
that Adam wrote an account of his fall in Paradise. His 
mental condition after the fall was not favorable to composi- 
tion. So far Mr. Rule stands on scientific grounds, but he 
becomes utterly unscientific when he assumes that “the 
clear character of truth impressed on the account of the 


35Mr. Rule has maltreated Egyptian monuments in about the same way as the 
Assyrian ones, but has furnished nothing that could not be found in the Records of 
the Past,—the translations of the texts themselves. In his Monumental History 
of Egypt, Osborn is pledged to the same method, but rather tries to sustantiate 
Egyptian history from the Hebrew account than to prove the Hebrew account 
from the Egyptian. 
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creation by Moses must leave the persuasion on our minds 
that it was written by inspiration of the Holy Spirit of the 
Creator.” This whole question of the tradition, language, 
and inspiration of the Genesis legends is opened by these 
Assyrian discoveries, and it is useless for Mr. Rule or any- 
body else to close it. So far from confirming the common 
delusion in regard to the inspired character of the story of 
Genesis, the facts which Assyriology presents strongly tend 
to dispel it. They throw a remarkable light, not upon 
the actual history of creation (for in the geology of the 
world we have a much older and better record written by 
God himself), but upon the history of the narratives concern- 
ing the creation which the Hebrews have handed down to 
us. They show us beyond question that we must search for 
an older, though rot less human, inspiration than that of 
Moses for the origin of those poetical accounts which have 
had such a wonderful place in the religious history of the 
world. 

Another surprising instance of an attempt to capture the 
whole field of Assyriology, and place it under tribute to the- 
ology, is furnished in the ambitious enterprise of Prof. J. L. 
Porter, of Assembly College, Belfast. Prof. Porter’s article 
appeared in the Princeton Review, July, 1878, and was enti- 
tled “‘ Exploration as verifying Revelation.” The stated object 
of this article was to show in what way recent Assyrian dis- 
coveries are calculated to illustrate Bible history, and “thus 
to confirm our faith in divine revelation.” The ignominious 
failure of Prof. Porter’s attempt was at once recognized by 
Assyrian scholars. In a curt review, the Nation (July 18, 
1878) showed his “utter incapacity to treat the subject un- 
dertaken for the Review.” One count in the indictment is 
that he takes a translation of the Chaldean account of the 
creation from Mr. Fox Talbot, “a notoriously rash and un- 
trustworthy author.” The New York Independent said: 
“In this article on Assyrian explorations there are as many 
cases of suppressio veri, or of absolute misstatement, as can 
well be crowded into the room. It is a worthy service to 
show how wonderfully exploration illustrates Scripture, or 
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confirms the historical portions thereof; but it is a very diffi- 
cult thing to see how a confessed myth can confirm any- 
thing.” It calls Prof. Porter’s article a “crude, ignorant, 
and dishonest digest,” “with no critical distinction between 
the translations of competent and incompetent men.” 

After such an arraignment from an “orthodox” paper 
whose editor is one of the ablest and most industrious 
Oriental scholars in this country, we may be pardoned if we 
refuse to accept Prof. Porter’s “confirmation” as of any 
more value than his “affirmations.” But it is somewhat 
amusing to know that he spends two pages of the Review in 
showing that the Assyrian accounts fill up the blanks in 
regard to the fallen angels, and that they confirm the state- 
ments of II. Peter and Revelation xii., that Satan “ was cast 
into hell.” It is strange that it should never have occurred 
to Prof. Porter’s magisterial mind that these early myths do 
not confirm the truth of the delusions of later times, but only 
show whence they were derived. 

A better title for Prof. Porter’s article would be “ Explor- 
ation as creating Revelation,’ — part of it created by the 
Professor himself, but a much more valuable part furnished 
by Assyriology, which he has entirely overlooked, and to 
which we would now call attention : — 

(1.) These explorations reveal to us the source of much 
of the Hebrew Genesis. We learn that it was not original 
with the Hebrews, but was simply borrowed and adopted by 
them. “Our confidence,” says Prof. Rawlinson, “must ever 
rest mainly on our conviction of the inspiration of its writer.” 
But when we seek to find this writer, we cannot stop in Pal- 
estine: we must seek him in that very Babylonia on which 
the later prophets pronounced so many curses. Moses can 
no longer be regarded as the author of the Pentateuch. Yet 
Prof. Porter would have us believe that the account of the 
creation, the fall of man, etc., was given to Moses by direct 
* inspiration without “any collusion” with Babylon! The 
most that we could concede with reference to these narra- 
tives would be that Moses was an editor who took the pre- 
vious Assyrian accounts and rewrote them to adapt them to 
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his views of the creation and of Jahveh, just as we to-day are 
compelled to modify and rewrite Genesis to adapt it to our 
view of God and to the revelations of science. Yet we 
cannot with any probability assign to Moses even the posi- 
tion of editor of these accounts. Moses was brought up in 
Egypt remote from Chaldean influence. These traditions in 
regard to the creation, etc., may indeed have been known to 
the Israelites in Egypt; but the close correspondence of the 
Genesis accounts with the Assyrian rather points to a period 
of intimacy between these two nations at the time the Gen- 
esis accounts were committed to writing. They are not the 
faded reminiscences of Egyptian slaves. This period we 
must find after their reéstablishment in Canaan and their 
contact with the Phenicians and other nations around them 
of a similar origin whose influence they so powerfully felt. 
On the other hand, the Hebrew deviations from the Assyrian 
are such as to show the influence of later priestly or pro- 
phetic ideas. It is altogether probable that the narratives 
did not receive their final form till after the captivity. 

(‘l.) Another important result of this Assyrian explora- 
tion is to help us to distinguish between the historical and 
the mythical parts of the old Testament. The old method of 
Biblical criticism was to accept every statement as historical. 
And the fact that the first chapters of Genesis were so taken 
created a great deal of trouble, for geology in its effort to 
gain recognition in the religious world. Assyriology clearly 
shows us that Genesis has not only a historic, but also a 
mythical or poetical, element. When we read that Abraham 
came from Ur of the Chaldees, we are not obliged to resort 
to any of the phantasies of Goldziher to explain this state- 
ment. It is simply an indication that the Hebrews recog- 
nized their Eastern origin, and this is confirmed by their 
language, customs, and traditions. But when we take the 
accounts in Genesis,— the flood, the fall of man,— we trace 
them back, not to the historical, but clearly to the mythical. 
They belong to a series of Babylonian fables, and must be 
regarded as mythical even in the Hebrew form. Neither 
Jeremiah; nor Nehemiah, nor Ezekiel could render them 
historic. When we apply the test of criticism, they are still 
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seen to be of Assyrian metal gilded over with the Jewish 
monotheism.. Mr. Smiths has told us that “the value of 
the Assyrian and the Babylonian mythology rests not only 
on its curiosity as the religious system of a great people, but 
on the fact that here we must look, if anywhere, for the 
origin and explanation of the obscure points in the mythol- 
ogy of Greece and Rome.” And to-day we must add “of 
Jerusalem.” What an immense relief it would have been 
for Biblical scholars if this fact could have been earlier rec- 
ognized, and the mythology of the Bible accepted as of 
equal authority and import with the mythology of Greece 
and Rome, of much the same nature, and owning very re- 
motely, in some degree, a common origin! 

CII.) We learn that the Hebrews were not an exclusive 
people; that they had the same language as the Semitic 
nations around them; that the course of their religious 
development and of their literature was just as natural as 
that of any other nation; that the Sabbath and many of 
their religious institutions and customs were not super- 
naturally communicated, but that ‘they were adopted from — 
the early Akkadian culture. 

(IV.) These Assyrian discoveries put an end to any 
supposed conflict between science and religion founded upon 
the myths of Genesis. Poor Hugh Miller need not have 
blown his brains out if Babylon had been unveiled a little 
earlier. As to the vast number of books written to reconcile 
“Genesis and geology,” they may as well go again to the 
paper mill. There can be no conflict between the facts of 
science and the myths of Genesis: for the one is fact and 
the other fable. 

We have before us a recent popular book on the Story of 
Creation.s7 The book begins thus: “ About thirty-five hun- 
dred years ago a man sat down to write a history of creation; 
and that unique and curious production still survives in its 
original language and form. ... This daring author was 
Moses, the ancient Jewish law-giver, and the document he 
prepared is to be found in the opening chapters of the 


36 Assyrian Discoveries, p. 451. 
37 The Story of Creation. By 8S. M.Campbell, D.D. Boston. 1877. 
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Hebrew Bible”; and the attempt is made to reconcile these 
chapters with modern science. If the writer had accepted 
the results of Assyriology, he would have been compelled 
to put the statement somewhat in this form: “There is no 
evidence that about thirty-five hundred years ago any one 
man sat down to write a history of creation; if he did, the 
daring author is not Moses, and the document he prepared 
is not to be found in the opening chapters of the Hebrew 
Bible; it does not still survive in its original language and 
form, but may be found in Assyrian translations and adapta- 
tions on the clay tablets in the British Museum.” And then 
wisdom would have restrained him from proceeding any 
further with an unnecessary book. 

The story of Genesis has its true place ; it is not as a con- 
tribution to the history of creation, but to the history of the 
mind of man. It furnishes us material to study the develop- 
ment of our own ideas. To study primitive history without 
psychology is totally to ignore the historical sense; as if a 
blind man should write a treatise on colors, or a.man with- 
out smell should write on odors. 

(V.) Finally, it is evident that while the Christian relig- 
ion sprang from the Sermon on the Mount, the current 
Christian theology has been founded on an old Babylonian 
fable. The foundation stone of Calvinism was “ the fall of 
man.” It was this that rendered a hell and an atonement 
necessary. But the story of the fall of man has nothing to 
do with divine revelation; it is simply an importation from 
Assyria into Palestine, and as utterly fabulous as the the- 
ology which was built on it. It seems wonderful, indeed, 
that a poetic story invented east of the Euphrates so many 
centuries ago should have hardened into prose and exerted 
such a wide and lasting influence upon the thought of 
humanity, and that it should still survive in the creeds of 
Christendom hundreds of years after the people that in- 
vented it and the language that bore it have perished. 
But such is the fact. As one often remembers the stories 
with which his nurse frightened him in infancy, so humanity 
recalls to-day the cradle stories which it learned far away 
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“between the rivers” of the East. What is yet stranger, 
it still believes in them. As we look back and see Baby- 
lon, the city of. primitive wealth and culture, “arrayed 
in purple and scarlet color, and decked with gold and 
precious stones and pearls,” and remember then the legen- 
dary stream which from the “golden cup” was poured into 
the veins of humanity by the “scarlet woman,” we are 
tempted to write upon her forehead the name which Reve- 
lation 38 places there: “ Mystery; Babylon the great; the 
mother of harlots and abominations on the earth.” But 
when we search to-day among the ruins of the condemned 
city and find buried under the sands of ages that golden cup 
of Babylonian poetry still moist and fragrant with the old 
and unadulterated wine of that mythic superstition, we can 
only say to the vindicated woman: “ Where are thine 
accusers?” It was Babylon that filled the cup with wine; 
but it was the schoolmen and theologians that added the 
baneful poison. 

We must not forget, then, the debt of nurture which we 
owe to the Genius of the East; that she has placed in our 
hands the very weights and scales by which justice and 
judgment are executed. Laws and institutions, Sabbaths 
and calendars, and a substratum of thought which lies deep 
in our brains assure us of our kinship. 

And, as if history had repented of its deceptions, she leads 
us by the hand back to Babylon, the nursery of our relig- 
ious ideas, and by these broken tables of stone vindicates 
to-day the name of God and the nature of man from the 
false interpretations which have degraded both. Babylon is 
fallen: but humanity is risen, and builds its temples on 
her ruins. 

S. J. BARRows. 


38 Revelation xvii., 5. 
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There are only about sixty-four thousand Chinese in the 
United States. The population of California is nine hundred 
and eleven thousand.* The arrivals of Chinamen for the 
last eighteen months have been in excess of the departures 
by less than one thousand. When these figures are con- 
sidered dispassionately, the urgency of the Chinese question 
disappears. It may be, indeed, that it is only a question of 
time till we shall be overrun as a nation and people by the 
hungry Asiatic hordes; but it is a very longtime. And 
then there is no denying that the cry with which this article 
begins was first raised by the lowest, laziest, most shiftless 
and worthless of the population of the Pacific coast. It 
was echoed by the hoodlums, swelled by all sorts of people 
of foreign birth, and gathered its greatest strength during 
the stormy period of 1877, when a communistic spirit, 
spreading suddenly throughout the whole nation, began in 
places the wholesale destruction of property and life, and 
seemed for a time to threaten every sacred or venerable 
institution,— everything that goes to make up the sum of 
our civilization. In 1878 the streets of San Francisco were 
placarded high and low with these words, “The Chinese 
must go,” and Dennis Kearney, in his harangues at the 
Sand Lot, was advising the “ workingmen ” to organize and 
arm themselves, for the purpose, among other things, of ex- 
pelling the hated barbarians at the point of the bayonet. 
Such advocacy was enough to bring any cause into disre- 
pute among the industrious, intelligent, and thoughtful. 
But instead of losing, this cry has gained strength continu- 
ally ; and what is strangest of all —almost incomprehensible 
to our Eastern friends —is, that it has captured men of all 
classes, and that now those of greatest ability and broadest 
culture — our statesmen, those most deserving of the name, 
our editors, lawyers, and preachers —join with the ignorant 
Irishman in sentiment, until a majority, and a majority of 
the best, unite to say: “ The Chinese must go.” 


*In 1870, 582,031. 
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This shows that there is something more in the anti- 
Chinese movement than the common delusions of labor-re- 
formers, however fed and magnified by political demagogues. 
People who do not want either Blaine, Grant, or Tilden for 
our next President, and who inwardly approved, if they did 
not openly sanction, the President’s veto of the Chinese 
Bill, yet are willing to be counted in this movement. 
People who are not, and do not pretend to be, frightened 
lest we be overrun within a few years by the Mongolian 
race; people who realize and confess the exceeding great 
convenience of Chinese servants, and the suffering that their 
immediate departure would cause ; people who are not poor, 
and who are not seeking office, and in large numbers from 
these classes, unite in the wish that we were well rid of 
Chinamen altogether. The thoughts and feelings of these 
people are worthy of due consideration; and it will be 
found that they arise, not from mere prejudice or party spirit, 
but from a number of considerations that have not been 
brought before the American people and discussed with the 
care and thoroughness that they merit. 

Whether the Chinese are an inferior race, depends entirely 
upon the meaning attached to*the phrase by those who use 
it. A Chinaman is a man,—not an inferior being, not a 
sort of connecting link between us and the monkeys, as 
used to be held of the negro by certain men in the South- 
ern States. A Chinaman is a man, and therefore, as true 
Americans, we must say endowed with certain inalienable 
rights, among which are life, liberty, and pursuit of happi- 
ness. This undoubtedly means that he may have that 
liberty if he can get it, and pursue that happiness whether 
he can get it or not, in China. Whether he has these rights 
in America or not, remains to be seen. But it is confessedly 
true that in many points of manhood and morals the aver- 
age Chinaman is superior to the average American. We 
may mention two qualities in particular in which he excels : 
industry and patience. His industry may be inherited from 
a line of ancestors who were slaves; but he has it. Patience 
is almost among the forgotten virtues with us; but it is a 
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virtue, and the Chinaman has it. When we come to the 
more robust virtues, we must speak in qualified phrase. 
Courage the Chinaman has to such an extent as to be abso- 
lutely indifferent to pain or death, when he has made up 
his mind that a certain course is to be pursued or a certain 
thing done ; but only a Chinaman can calculate accurately 
what will bring this latent courage out. Ordinarily two 
Pacific Coast “ hoodlums” will drive six or more full-grown 
Chinamen from a common fishing-ground or other desirable 
situation. This may be because the Chinamen think that 
they have no rights; but the fact that they allow even our 
boys to impose upon them shows a real lack of some qual- 
ities that make up what we are accustomed to call manli- 
ness. And people of the Pacific Coast would speak with 
almost entire unanimity and great confidence that, as a 
whole, the race is inferior to our own. And the Chinamen 
themselves seem to understand the matter thus, though it 
would be very hazardous to attempt to say what a Chinaman 
understands or thinks or feels. 

One of the first things thought of, when a proof of their 
inferiority is sought, is, that as a race the Chinese do not 
change or improve. They do not learn our language, nor 
care for our literature or science. The results of science 
they are quick to use; the science they would like better if 
it were magic. They accept the position of servants and 
expect to remain there. They never even think of employ- 
ing a white man except as teacher or overseer. They seem 
to have no ambition to be other than what they are in any 
way, except it be to be richer. 

But it is perhaps better to leave out of the question the 
matter of inferiority or superiority as a race, and consider 
the fact that the Chinese have fixed habits, language, cus- 
toms, and modes of life, which they do not and will not 
change, and that these modes of life are not so good as our 
own. Whether the Chinese themselves are inferior or not, 
there is no question that their civilization is inferior. That is 
what is meant when they are called barbarians. Their way 
of living is semi-barbarous when compared with our way. 
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We might be willing to allow them to remain in barbarism 
in their own covntry. Certain it is that, although as Chris- 
tians and as civilized men we have a gospel to preach to 
‘every creature, we neglect most barbarous nations until we 
want either their land or their labor. We might be willing 
to allow the Chinese to retain their peculiar forms of half- 
civilized life in their own country; but upon sober second 
thought we find that we cannot afford to have them live in 
that style in large numbers in our country. For of neces- 
sity they will bring all who compete with them in any field 
of labor or enterprise to their own half-savage level.. For 
example, they will sleep three in a bed and nine in a small, 
low room, eat a few ounces of rice daily, and dress in blue 
drilling and brown sheeting, and, living thus, can reduce 
wages to twenty-five cents a day. In a short period, as 
soon as there are enough of them among us, they will do all 
the manual labor, or force any class that undertakes to com- 
pete with them to their own level. To a certain extent, the 
same thing is true in trade. Living as he does, the China- 
man is content to make two or three per cent. per annum 
on his capital, and will rapidly drive out all who must make 
more to live. By these processes, society will soon be differ- 
entiated into two classes: Chinamen and those who can live 
as they do, and white men who are able to use Chinamen 
and live off of their cheap labor. 

The cry that the Chinamen are taking all the money out 
of our country, hoarding their wages and sending gold 
home to China by the shipload, has nothing in it to frighten 
the political economist. If they take money away, they 
earn it and leave an equivalent in the results of their labor. 
At the worst, this process only means that we are skimming 
our soil and using up our forests and mines, robbing the 
future a little more rapidly than we could do without cheap 
Chinese labor,— more rapidly perhaps than we have a right 
todo. But posterity has not done much for us, and it is a 
lesson that we shall be slow to learn, that anything is to be 
gained by considering posterity. And then the forests will 
grow again, and the recuperative powers of Nature are ever 
surprising us; and it is perhaps a small sin to get what we 
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can out of the old earth while we live on it, and after us let 
the deluge come. But in another way we are bound by the 
highest moral considerations to regard ourselves and poster- 
ity. We must build for ourselves and transmit to our chil- 
dren such a social and political fabric as shall enable them 
to live upright moral and religious lives. Now the state of 
society toward which, with the Chinaman among us, we 
inevitably tend is not good. It is quite analogous to that 
of the Southern States in the days of slavery. We see the 
beginning of it now in California. Colossal fortunes will be 
amassed, the price of labor depreciate, until the breach be- 
tween those who labor and those who employ will be im- 
passable. How many poor white men will remain among 
the laborers, and how many high-caste Chinamen will come 
over to join the employers, we cannot foretell; but the wide 
separation between those who labor and those who plan is 
sure, unless the Chinaman changes. And it does not seem 
probable that the Chinaman will change. Some have pro- 
fessed conversion to the Christian religion, but in most cases 
it has afterward appeared that they simply had learned that 
it would give them certain situations to say certain things, 
such as: “Me lovee Jesus much,” “Me great deal Christian.” 
There are without doubt instances of real conversions to 
our religion and to our form of civilization, but these are 
but one in a thousand. 

A state of society such as that which cheap Chinese labor 
will produce in this country, if allowed, has many attrac- 
tions. To have our farms tilled and our housework done 
by cheap hired help, to make good profits from factories 
wherein Chinamen and other machines do all the work, to 
live in luxury with servants to attend every desire,— what 
is more enticing to the thought of the natural man? What 
if a few thousand white families are driven into the exceed- 
ing misery of living on as little as so many Chinamen would 
live on,—is it not their own fault? Let them do as we do,— 
employ Chinamen and grow rich! For the sake of argu- 
ment, let us suppose that this would be possible. We would 
then havea race of white aristocrats supported by a race of 
Chinese hired slaves. With all the lessons of history before 
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us, from ancient Rome to the Southern States, we need not 
argue that such-a state of society is unstable and bad while 
it stands. It will be admitted by all who have read history 
to any purpose, that the only stable foundation for national 
prosperity and greatness is in a free yeomanry, a contented 
and intelligent and industrious class, owning the soil they 
work and the homes they live in, loving their country and 
taking an intelligent and loyal interest in its government. 
Chinese labor rapidly and completely destroys this condi- 
tion of affairs. A few men begin to employ Chinamen, and 
prosper. Competing with those who labor themselves with 
their sons and daughters, they drive them, willing or un- 
willing, to employ the cheap labor; and the man who cannot 
do this soon finds himself in debt and must sell his home 
and emigrate, and the whole tenor of society rapidly 
changes. 

There are those who think that this tendency toward the 
wide separation between the laborer and the employer will 
be checked in a natural way through the ambition of the 
Chinaman. We might hope for this, trust in it, but for 
the three hundred million more who wait in Asia ready to 
come over as soon as wages should rise to a certain point. 
The continual immigration would probably effectually pre- 
vent either any considerable rise in wages or the arising of 
any large class of Americanized Chinamen. If we could 
stop with those we have and cut off all hope of return to 
the mother country, a century or two would make all our 
Chinamen into some kind of American citizens, no doubt. 
But what kind of citizens would they make? “Industrious, 
peaceable, patient, and meek,” is answered by a hundred 
Eastern theorists. True! And thieves and liars also, just as 
certainly. Not occasionally one, but a race in whom truth 
and veracity is not. Prudence and policy you may count 
on, truthfulness and honor you cannot even teach them. 
Chastity, as we understand it, they do not know. All is 
prudence and nicely calculated policy. And, humanly 
speaking, they cannot be improved. Their virtues and 
their vices are bred in them by a civilization older than 
our ancient world, and there is nothing in human char- 
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acter on the face of the whole earth so stable, so fixed and 
sure and changeless, as the character of a Chinaman. To 
think that our Pacific Coast type of civilization, green, lux- 
uriant, and sappy as it is, can and will absorb these polished 
pebbles from Asia, or warm them into life so that they will 
sprout, take root, and grow in our soil, is a pleasing dream 
and nothing more. If they become citizens, we have simply 
annexed a Chinese state. If they make homes, they will 
be Chinese homes. If they build towns, they will be sub- 
urbs of Canton and Peking. 

These statements will be doubted by those who have 
never been brought in contact with the unbearable nui- 
sances that the Chinese create wherever they go; will be 
doubted by some who imagine that they know the China- 
man well. Let us therefore suppose that the Chinaman is 
capable of improvement, that virtue and honor can be put 
into him, that he can be made into a citizen and a Christian. 
It yet remains to inquire at what cost this can be done, and 
for what reason it should be done. To develop a true 
manhood, in any individual or race, is, of course, a worthy 
aim; and the extent of our efforts toward Christianizing 
the whole world of mankind, including every race, should 
be bounded only by the impossible. But bad as the world 
is, there is great choice on grounds of expediency as to the 
direction of those efforts. In our work of elevating, civil- 
izing, and Christianizing the savage and half-savage races 
yet remaining on the globe, there is immense room for 
choice as to the material with which and upon which we 
shall work; and also a great choice in methods. And 
granting further that it would be a good way to Chris- 
tianize the Chinese to bring them to our country and em- 
ploy them as servants and laborers at low wages, there yet 
must be a limit to their coming, or the plan fails of its 
object. When we get four or five million of them on our 
soil, there will be areas of country, if they make homes and 
become citizens, where it will be as much like China as New . 
England is like Old England. They bring their cooking 
utensils and forms of cheap and loathsome food, their lan- 
guage and laws, their books and their gods, and if we get 
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too many of them together they will be, as individuals, 
surrounded by heathen rather than Christian influences. 
Meanwhile their presence will have changed the tone and 
tenor of our society, until it may not be a model Christian 
State that they see when they do contemplate our society 
and government. There is plainly a limit to the number 
with which we can work, when we are ready to open our 
doors to Chinese immigrants as a matter of pure Christian 
philanthropy. And then, in point of fact, what with the 
colored people of the South and the Indians of our Terri- 
tories, we have already about as much missionary work of 
that kind on hand as we can get through with safely in a 
century. On purely economical principles, it would seem 
far better to fill up our vacant lands on this coast with 
people of as good blood as we can get, and work upon that 
better material for the production of the ideal Christian 
State, than to make this region a vast missionary work- 
shop to turn out China-Christians, even if it could be done. 
To work with those of our own race in the direction of a 
higher development of manhood and Christianity, would 
indisputably leave more Christians and a nation of stronger 
and better men, at the end of the next century, than to 
work with the Chinese. Blood will tell. And why it 
should be supposed to be a Christian duty to attempt to 
forward the kingdom of God by means of taking a bad 
strain into our national life, when we might, if we needed 
it, have that vastly superior blood which would come from 
Germany and Sweden, is a great mystery. 

But we are in deep water. It is said that the natural and 
orderly movement of the populations of the earth is best 
left to Providence, without national or legal interference. 
But this is impossible. No nation can exist without a 
foreign policy; it must invite or discourage immigration, 
allow or forbid. To say that it is wrong for the United 
States to forbid further immigration from China, is to say 
that the United States has no right to exist. We havea 
right to make any provision in regard to a foreign policy, 
that we think will promote most certainly our national 
welfare, whether that be to make a treaty or abrogate it. 
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There are right ways of doing these things, and probably 
the people of the Pacific Coast, in their warmth of feeling, 
were seeking a good thing in a wrong way when they sup- 
ported the Chinese restriction bill. 

But the present is a golden moment for dealing with this 
important race-problem. The cry is up, “ The Chinese must 
go”; the people who know most from actual experience 
are united, with few dissenting voices, in the sentiment 
that immigration from China should be limited or prohib- 
ited. In a few years, this will not be so. A still larger 
number of bright and enterprising men see each year a 
fortune in the Chinaman, and year by year he becomes 
more and more a necessary part of our social fabric, just 
as the slave was once a necessary factor of the society of 
the South. And, indeed, the difficulty of getting rid of 
the Chinese is no easy problem now. Their sudden de- 
parture to-day would cause great distress. But it could 
be done in three years, if we could begin now; and what a 
blessing it would be to this coast and to our nation! It is 
only a little cloud to-day, not bigger than a man’s hand; but 
it has come to stay unless something is done, and will grow 
as a cancer grows till it poisons at last the whole system. 

Is not the Chinaman a man and brother? Assuredly, and 
we are his keeper,—and what follows? Are we not also 
bound to hunt up the Australians with our love and bounty, 
and the Kaffirs also? We are better employed with duties 
that lie nearer, and work a better work by choosing a better 
material than this yellow race. We must work for them, 
too, in many ways; but surely we can do a better service to 
the whole world by building this Republic sure and grand 
and inwardly beautiful, than we should do by spoiling it 
through breeding a kind of society within our borders that 
would weaken it to a fall next century or the next. 

Knowing full well the criticisms to which this article will 
be subjected, and the weak points left unguarded, the author 
yet submits it to the public, in the hope that it may do 
something toward arousing what he believes to be a much 
needed agitation of the subject. Davip N. UTTER. 
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THE TEACHER. 


GIDEON LANE SOULE, LL.D., LATE PRINCIPAL OF PHILLIPS 
EXETER ACADEMY. 


[This article has been called out by the death of Gideon Lane Soule, 
LL.D. The substance of it was delivered as a commemorative discourse 
in the church where he had worshipped, and in the presence of most of 
the students and teachers of the Phillips Exeter Academy. Dr. Soule 
was born in Freeport, Me., the 25th of July, 1796. He entered the 
Academy at Exeter in 1813, remained there three years, entered as 
junior at Bowdoin College in 1816, and graduated in 1818. He then 
came to the Academy as Assistant Teacher, remaining a little more than 
a year. Ue returned again in 1822, was Instructor till 1838, when he was 
elected Principal, which office he resigned in 1873, having been a teacher 
in the Academy fifty-two years, and at its head thirty-five years. He 
died May 28, 1879.] 


God is our great Teacher. In calling out the faculties 
with which he has endowed us through the instincts and 
longings which he has implanted within us, in the adapta- 


tion of the outward universe to the soul of man, in the 
varied experiences and discipline of life, in the order of 
society and the influence of its members one upon another, 
by his revelations of divine truth and in the direct influ- 
ences of his spirit, he is teaching us from the first opening of 
our eyes till they are closed in death. The world is one 
vast school, and he is our teacher,—directly and through 
the ten thousand agents employed by him to train and edu- 
cate his children. 

The first condition of success, therefore, in any school of 
ours must be found in its conformity to the divine method. 
The best teacher is the man whose teachings are most entirely 
in harmony with the teachings of God, adapting themselves 
most entirely to the laws of development in the human 
mind. Boys untrained, undisciplined, unconscious of their 
own powers, often with very confused and imperfect ideas 
of right and wrong, come into a great school, not merely to 
learn a little of this and a little of that, so as to lay it up for 
future use, but to be taught in such a way that their whole 
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natures, moral, intellectual, and religious, may be quickened 
into activity. He who best helps them in this process of 
transformation is the ablest and best teacher. He awakens 
in them the love of knowledge, and teaches them how to 
study. He helps to throw around them an atmosphere of 
manliness and gentleness, of moral purity, of social refine- 
ment, and of spiritual aspiration, so as to call out what is 
best within them, and to bring them into sympathy with the 
laws and the spirit of God. He who does this work ona 
large scale faithfully and wisely may be numbered among 
the distinguished benefactors of his race. 

I think that our English ancestors, and their successors 
in this country also, were slow to recognize what ought 
to be the leading purpose of education. In the Gospels, the 
word didaskalos (teacher) occurs forty-eight times, and yet 
in our English version we find it rendered by the word 
teacher only twice, and by the word master forty-six times. 
When Dr. Johnson was asked how he came to have so exact 
a knowledge of Latin, he said, “ My master whipped me very 
well. Without that I should have done nothing.” While 
this master was flogging his boys unmercifully, he used to 
say, “And this I do to save you from the gallows.” The 
idea seems to have been that education — contrary to its 
literal meaning —did not consist in drawing out the boy’s 
faculties, but in whipping knowledge into him and whipping 
the devil out of him, a twofold process more exciting than 
agreeable or salutary to the parties concerned. This idea 
and the practice resulting from it found their way into most 
of our classical schools, and vitiated in no small degree their 
methods and their teachings. It may well be a matter of 
devout thankfulness to all who have enjoyed its benefits, 
that the Phillips Exeter Academy has never had a master. 

This is something more than a verbal peculiarity. It indi- 
cates the character of the school, and of those who have 
made it what itis. Nowhere in the United States, so far as 
I know, is there a great classical preparatory school in which 
so large a liberty is given to the students. But where there 
is so much freedom from external restraint, there must be a 
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greater moral and personal influence; and, for more than 
ninety years, that higher influence has not been wanting. 

What are the qualities which best fit a man to be at the 
head of such an institution ? 

Dr. Arnold, in seeking for a teacher, said, “ What I want 
is a Christian and a gentleman, and one who has common- 
sense and understands boys.” “ Activity of mind,” also he 
emphasizes. 

Activity of mind, more than learning, is an essential 
quality. There is so much of routine in a school, and the 
lessons, taken by themselves, cover so small a space in the 
world of inquiry, that there is always danger lest the teacher 
should be too easily satisfied with himself, and become indo- 
lent, and thus degenerate into something hardly better than 
a machine. But in any profession, when a man ceases to 
strive after new attainments and to grow intellectually he 
ceases to be a living power. Virtue, no longer generated 
within him, ceases to go out from him. The sceptre falls 
from his hand. His work becomes tedious to himself and his 
pupils. He must be as wide-awake as a general in the 
midst of a campaign. Any one who has visited the Hampton 
Institute in Virginia, and witnessed the celerity and never- 
ceasing activity with which Mr. Armstrong throws himself 
into everything, as a motive power which makes itself felt in 
every mind there, will understand the supreme importance 
of activity and quickness of mind in the head of a great edu- 
cational institution. Delicacy of mental and moral texture, 
as well as constant activity and alertness, is also a quality 
which I think I have always found in teachers of the highest 
order. Only through the finest qualities in themselves can 
they appreciate and encourage the finest natures which they 
are to train and educate. We sometimes forget what keen- 
ness of intellect, what ready sympathies, what sensitiveness 
of personal and moral feeling, must be kept in constant 
exercise by the teacher who would have the best influence 
over his pupils. He must read each boy’s mind and charac- 
ter.—a more difficult and far more important task than to 
get at the meaning of a difficult passage in Aschylus or 
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Thucydides; he must divine what is in him, and how to 
bring it out. And this, not with one alone, but with all, by 
a sort of omnipresence, through which his eye, his mind, and 
his personal influence are felt by every boy under his charge. 
In this way he gives a character to the school. His life 
enters into it. His spirit pervades it. The man who fills 
such a place must be a man of intelligence, a man of tact, a 
man of inflexible truthfulness, and with a nice sense of 
honor. No coarseness.or meanness should enter into his 
composition. His refinement of taste should not only go 
with him in his studies, but characterize the man in his per- 
sonal deportment and in his relations with others. “He 
should,” as Dr. Arnold says, “study things lovely and of 
good report; that is, he should be public spirited, liberal, 
and entering heartily into the interest, honor, and general 
respectability and distinction of the society which he has 
joined.” 

Above all, he is to carry with him the spirit of a Christian 
gentleman. He ought to be aman of profound religious 
convictions. I do not speak of speculative theology or 
specific articles of faith. And that I think the founder of 
this school understood, when, waiving any formal examina- 
tion, he placed at its head a man whose doctrinal opinions he 
well knew that he did not himself accept. What we want 
is a man whose life is informed and inspired by the thought 
and the feeling of God, and who lives in an atmosphere per- 
vaded by Christian ideas and sentiments. Such a man lives 
in a presence greater than his own, and carries it with him. 
He may not talk much about it. But the sentiment of love 
and reverence for God and sacred things, which has so deep 
a place in his heart, gives its coloring to his speech and con- 
duct, and invests him with a grace, a dignity, an authority, 
and a silent influence for good such as nothing else can 
give. 

Here are the three great elements — intellectual, moral, 
and religious — which unite in the making up of the man. 
No one of them stands alone or obtrudes itself upon us, 
but each in its appropriate place is joined with all the rest, 
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and all combine to create in him a personality which charac- 
terizes whatever he says or does, and enables him to speak 
and to act quietly and gently, but “as one having authority.” 

Personal influence is something that cannot be analyzed, 
and yet it is the one essential thing in a Christian minister 
or teacher. As with animal or vegetable life, when we seek 
to find out its secret it eludes us and escapes. But we feel 
its power. We see how it attaches itself to the slightest 
word or act. We repeat the impressive word that we have 
heard, but the subtle fire with which it glowed and which it 
kindled in us is gone. They who heard Daniel Webster at 
the Abbot Festival in Exeter, forty years ago, with sup- 
pressed utterance and tears which he could not suppress, 
speaking of his obligations to his teachers, especially to 
Joseph Stevens Buckminster, will remember. how that great- 
est personality of this century gave to a few simple words a 
pathos and a power which no words of themselves could ever 
have. 

The personal influence of a great teacher is greater than 
anything that he says or does. It gives that a meaning 
which it cannot have in itself. When Dr. Abbot entered 
the academy yard, or lifted his hat, as he did to every 
student he met, it was as if the benignant spirit of a Chris- 
tian gentleman diffused itself visibly around him, and gently 
touched the boy’s mind with a new sense of personal dignity 
and kindness. 

Where these great qualities are, there smaller things 
associated with them partake of their influence. There 
culture tells. There refinement of manners tells. There 
elegance of speech tells for something more than mere 
grammatical correctness. I remember a young man of 
liberal education in Exeter more than fifty years ago whose 
language came from his lips with such sweetness and beauty 
that it seemed to me a symbol of his own spiritual purity 
and sweetness. .So it seemed then, and so it seems to me 
now whenever I think of him, though he has long been 
‘*numbered among the saints in glory everlasting.” 

What a man is, that, to some degree at least, he imparts. 
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Take a series of lessons in Latin or Greek, under the influ- 
ence of such a teacher as I have endeavored to describe. 
The boy gets at the literal meaning of a passage and its 
grammatical relations, and perhaps understands some of its 
allusions. But that is all. Now there is not much nutri- 
ment here for his finer and nobler faculties; and there are 
some thorough teachers who add nothing to this meagre fare. 
Day by day he brings to them his little budget of newly 
acquired knowledge, and day by day he goes away none the 
better for what he gets from them. But, instead of such as 
they are, a true teacher meets him. The bare contact with 
such a man stimulates his faculties and helps to refine his 
taste and his manners. Gradually his mind opens with a 
keen delight to see nice distinctions of meaning and hidden 
graces of speech. Under that new sun, the barren sod is 
covered with grass and violets. New and touching associa- 
tions spring up around the poet’s words. We who are his 
boys hardly know how it is done; but by some mysterious 
processes these lessons touch a new chord within us, call 
out new powers of appreciation, and bring us into more 
vital and sympathetic relations with what is great and beau- 
tiful. And so the most perfect works of pagan genius 
may help to prepare us for the highest Christian ideas. 
Even Plato has given some notion of this ascent upwards. 
“The true order of going,” he says, “is to use the beauties 
of earth as steps along which he mounts upwards” till he 
reaches the absolute beauty. And then “he has hold, not of 
an image, but of a reality; and bringing forth and educating 
true virtue” he learns how “to become the friend of God 
and be immortal, if mortal man may.” If even an old Greek 
philosopher could thus find in earthly beauty steps by which 
to rise into a higher worship and an immortal life, how 
much more may a Christian teacher so use the most perfect 
productions of human genius as to cail out the deeper facul- 
ties and emotions of our nature, and prepare us for the still 
higher and richer precepts of the Gospel ! 

When I was in the gallery of the Vatican at Rome, which 
contains the most beautiful and perfect statues in the world, 
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a lady who was with us burst into tears, being entirely over- 
come with the emotions of love and reverence excited in her 
by the marvellous beauty around her. Another friend told 
me that under similar circumstances he felt as if he must 
throw himself upon his knees and worship. So, in the most 
perfect examples of artistic excellence in the great poets of 
Greece, or in Plato or Demosthenes, where the loftiest ideas 
and examples are brought before us, emotions may be 
awakened which carry us beyond all that those great men 
knew, and prepare us to appreciate and profit by the richer, 
diviner revelations of the gospel of Christ. What a Chris- 
tian poet has said of the Odyssey is not confined to that :— 


“ Great tale of wisdom, may thy choice be mine ! 
The lesson in thee stored is half divine ; 
Sweetly yet sternly, softly yet severe, 
Like solemn music in some ancient shrine, 
Insinuating high and holy fear, 
And teaching greater things than reach the eye or ear.” 


Something of this I used to feel in the studies which I 
pursued under the direction and inspiration of the honored 
teacher who so long presided over the academy in Exeter, 
and who has just gone to his reward. Little was said. The 
lessons were short. But by some means or other an interest 
was excited —an enthusiasm, a sense of something greater 
than the words before us—such as I never experienced 
afterwards in the more advanced walks of our university 
studies. 

To teach a little Latin or a little Greek or mathematics is 
no great matter. But-to teach them in such a way as to 
reach the inmost life of a boy, to awaken in him a generous 
and noble ambition for knowledge and virtue, to quicken his 
love of truth and his sense of duty, to infuse a Christian 
spirit into a great school, and open to the young visions of 
intellectual and moral advancement which find their end in 
no earthly attainments or success, but lead on beyond them 
all to the Cross as the truest emblem of the love and service 
which they owe to man and to God,— this is a great work, 
and it requires a man of very rare gifts and accomplishments, 
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aided by the grace and the spirit of God, to do it. He who 
fills this office and does this work, not for a single class, but 
for a succession of classes, and continues his work through a 
period of more than half a century, should hold a place of 
honor in the minds of those who care for the highest well- 
being of man and society. 

* But this ideal picture,” it was said to me by an able and 
eminent instructor, “is very discouraging to us teachers.” 
So is the Christian religion very discouraging. But in the 
loftiest and apparently most impracticable of its precepts, 
such as, “Be ye perfect, even as your Father in heaven is 
perfect,” there is an inspiration which stimulates and 
strengthens us, at the same time that it subdues and humili- 
ates us with a sense of our insufficiency and our shortcom- 
ings. “The perfect,” as I once heard Dr. Channing say, “is 
what we must always strive after, but never expect to 
reach.” With such an ideal, there is hope and encourage- 
ment even in our failures. We fall to rise again. This was 
the feeling of St. Paul when he said, “ Not as though I had 
already attained, either were already perfect.” 

I have been drawing very slightly an outline of what a 
teacher —the head of a great school —should be. Two men 
have been constantly before me,—men very unlike in person 
and in natural temperament, yet so connected in my mind 
with the best instruction that I ever received, and associated 
together through so many years, that I cannot separate them 
in their methods or their influence. Dr. Abbot gave its 
peculiar character to the institution.* Dr. Soule entered 
into his labors, and carried on the work which his teacher 
had begun. But they worked together so long and so har- 
moniously, each making and adopting suggestions and 
throwing his own life into the work, that it is difficult to say 


*In any account of the influences which have formed the Academy at Exeter, it 
would be unfair not to refer to the many eminent men who have filled there, for a 
longer or shorter period, the subordinate posts of instruction. Among them we find 
the names of Daniel Dana, Abiel Abbot, Peter O. Thacher, Nicholas Emery, Jo-eph 8. 
Buckminster, Ashur Ware, Nathan Hale, Alexander H. Everett, Nathaniel A. Haven, 
Jr., Nathan Lord, Henry H. Fuller, Henry Ware, James Walker, William B. O. and 
Oliver W. B. Peabody, Joseph Hale Abbot, Francis Bowen, Joseph Gibson Hoyt, and 
Paul Ansel Chadbourne, to say nothing of the important services rendered by those 
who are still engaged in its service. 
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where one dynasty ended and the other began, or what are 
to-day the essential features which are due to one or the 
other of these distinguished teachers, as it is hard to say pre- 
cisely what the great river below St. Louis owes to the 
Mississippi and what to the Missouri. 

I would not say that either of the two filled out entirely 
our ideal of what a teacher might be. No man does that. 
The most faithful, the most gifted and successful life is more 
a prophecy than a fulfilment. Dr. Arnold fell painfully 
short of his own ideal. But most of what I have said applies 
to these two men. Dr. Soule was, like his predecessor, a 
Christian gentleman. He had an active mind. Twenty 
years after he began to teach here, he took up the Latin 
language, as if it were a new study to be carried out in the 
light contributed by the higher scholarship of the day. But 
especially was his mind active in reading the minds of those 
before him and adapting himself to them. He knew what 
was in them and how to make the most of it. There was a 
singular fineness of texture in his mental organization. He 
could not be coarse or harsh or vulgar without doing vio- 
lence to himself. He was a man of erect and lofty bearing. 
But he put on no airs. There was no pride in all this lofti- 
ness, but rather a “high humility.” He identified himself 
with his office. He felt its weighty and solemn responsibili- 
ties, and the dignity of deportment which it demanded of 
him. Would that more of our public men had a fitting 
sense of the conduct becoming their great office! He hon- 
ored his high calling. The teacher’s chair was his throne. 
He governed without effort. The school had become a law 
to itself. But constant vigilance was needed to keep it up 
to its own standard. Dangerous influences had to be antici- 
pated and quietly removed before the mischief was done. 
In the unfledged and undeveloped specimens of humanity 
that came before him he was quick to see their capabilities, 
and he looked upon them with something like reverence. 
He “loved them while they were yet unlovely.” For in 
them he saw, not only the possible law-makers, judges, 
rulers, the great merchants, physicians, divines, who were to 
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mould the coming age, but, more and greater than all this, 
he saw before him children of God entrusted to him that 
they might grow up to be a joy and blessing to themselves 
and to all around them. In them, with his prophetic eye, 
he saw men of large hearts, of well-trained minds, of just 
views, of sterling integrity,— men who, in the breadth and 
loftiness of their attainments and the severity of their moral 
convictions, would one day sit in judgment on him and the 
work which he was doing. 

Here, more than in any other single thing, was the secret 
of his success. He believed and he rejoiced in boys. No 
eye of suspicion was needlessly turned upon them. Because 
he believed in them, they believed in him, and strove not to 
disappoint him. A single incident will illustrate what I 
mean. Nearly twenty years ago, one night many of the 
gates in the academy village disappeared. It was not an act 
that required much originality or wit. But boys have a 
keen appetite for fun, and probably they got, or at least 
expected to get, some enjoyment out of it. But the town’s 
people whose gates had been stolen did not see it exactly in 
that light. They regarded it as a public outrage, and were 
very indignant. Some of them angrily remonstrated with 
Dr. Soule, and insisted upon it that the police should be 
called in, and summary punishment inflicted on the culprits 
who had taken part in this high-handed proceeding. Dr. 
Soule calmly listened to them, and told them they had better 
wait. 

That evening, after prayers, he made a little address to 
the students on the conduct which a nice sense of honor 
requires of gentlemen towards those whom they have 
injured. Precisely what redress should be made must 
depend on the relation of the parties to one another, and on 
other circumstances. He instanced the case of a friend of 
his who had spoken harshly to his man for bringing his 
horse to the door a quarter of an hour after the time, and 
who afterwards learned that it was not the man’s fault, and 
therefore made him a small present of money as an acknowl- 
edgment. But from one gentleman to another this could not 
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be done. There are cases, however, he said, where imme- 
diate and entire reparation can be made. His object was to 
impress them with the idea that a gentleman owes it to him- 
self to repair as soon as possible any injury that he has done 
to another. He then dismissed the school, and was himself 
detained a short time in his place. When he went out, it 
was raining and just at nightfall. But he saw in the 
academy yard students moving in little groups, each with 
a gate on his shoulder; and thus every gate found its way 
to the place where it had belonged. 

He believed in his boys, and here, as elsewhere, faith is 
wonderfully effective. In this, I should say, has been the 
one marked feature in the management of the Exeter Acad- 
emy. The students are trusted. Character and scholar- 
ship are the two things which Dr. Soule, like his predecessor, 
valued and honored. To secure and advance them in every 
student, was the one prayer and purpose of his life. Wealth, 
family, political or social distinction, had no place in his 
heart to influence him in the treatment of his boys. The 
only distinction which he recognized was that of character 
and scholarship. And this sentiment became, more than I 
have ever found it anywhere else, a part of the common law 
of the school. Work there was always honorable, idleness 
always a disgrace. A boy who was known deliberately to 
tell a lie, whether to a student or a teacher, and had the 
stigma of falsehood branded upon him, could hardly remain 
among the students, whatever might be his social position at 
home. It needed no formal expulsion to separate him from 
the school. He had expelled himself. An old student tells 
me that the only time he ever saw Dr. Soule angry was when 
he discovered that a boy had been lying to him. 

Both Dr. Abbot and Dr. Soule always looked with extreme 
jealousy on any influence that might find its way into the 
academy through lavish expenditures of money by the 
students. They wisely deprecated everything of that kind 
as evil in itself and of evil example. Hence it was, in no 
small measure, that the public spirit of the place was on the 
side of truth and of learning. They who did not love and 
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cherish them had no title to the associations and privileges 
of the place. I speak of the school as I knew it more than 
fifty years ago, andas I have known it from time to time 
since then, with its enlarged resources and its improved 
methods of study. 

Dr. Soule retired from its head in 1873. His heart was 
still in his work. Its interests were dearer to him than his 
own. When, a few years before, the venerable building in 
which he had studied as a boy, and in which he had been so 
long the presiding genius, was burned, he wept as he would 
not have done if it had been his own personal property. 
When he withdrew from its beloved labors and cares, he 
watched from his windows the students—“my boys,” he 
used to call them still—as they went to their recitations, 
and turned always with a fatherly fondness and yearning 
towards them. 

Hundreds there are who honor and bless his name. Some 
of them, men of the highest intelligence, powers for good on 
a large scale in all that pertains to the best interests of 
society, think of him as their greatest benefactor,— as the 
man who first revealed them to themselves and taught them 
how to make themselves what they are. Hundreds of his 
boys went before him to that world where he now is, and I 
cal imagine them reverently approaching him, as Dante 
represents the spirits of the dead, and saying, “ Honor to 
our lofty teacher!” Of all that multitude, I do not believe 
there are any who call to mind a single lesson taught by him 
which it grieves them now to remember, even in that holy 
presence. 

He was a distinguished teacher. He entered into what 
was already a great office, and left it greater than he found 
it. No mercenary motive was ever mixed up with its sacred 
duties, to degrade or vitiate his work. He loved it with his 
whole heart. He taught with singular precision and dis- 
crimination, and in such a way as to stimulate the mind and 
call its faculties into play. He taught by his word and with 
his intellect, but, more effectively and to a higher purpose, 
by that pervasive, life-giving influence which, like the 
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spirit of God, proceeds from a quickening, beneficent, com- 
manding personality. In his access to the mind of God 
were the “ hidings” of a power which made him what he was 
and what no man can be of himself alone,—training his 
boys, not only for places of usefulness and trust and honor 
on earth, but that their names might be written in the book 
of life. Thus he became a co-worker with God, taught as 
a lowly disciple of Jesus by Him, and dispensing to others 
what he learned. J. H. Morison. 


MILAN AND SAINT AMBROSE. 


If one approach the city of Milan from the south, being 
driven from the great cities in that direction by the stress of 
time or from a regard to health, he cannot do better when 
midway in April than to plant himself in Milan. 

Being somewhat too early for Switzerland, he finds him- 
self in a gay, cheerful city, whose paintings and whose 
renowned cathedral may well claim his attention; whose 
position, also, within thirty or forty miles of the Italian 
lakes, permits him to select this city as his centre, while he 
makes longer or shorter excursions to the Lakes Como, 
Lugano, and Maggiore. He has already encountered a 
second spring, as he drives through the avenues lined with 
blossoming horse-chestnuts in the environs of Milan. His 
spring is still further prolonged as he flies northwardly to 
the lakes and subsequently to Switzerland. 

And what a rejoicing sensation it is to hold Nature back, 
week after week, just at the moment when the air is 
balmiest, and every tree is coming into leaf, and the birds 
can never be done singing! 

In the latter part of April, on the shores of Lake Como, 
you find in sheltered gardens trees of japonica high above 
your head crowded with a wilderness of blossoms, and your 
ear is filled with the song of the nightingale, which also 
beguiled your wakefulness from hour to hour the night 
before. Let us push further up the lake. There, opposite 
Bellaggio, is the little white church of San Martino, seem- 
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ingly placed on a ledge of precipice, as if it were meant that 
none but angels should get to it, challenging the traveller to 
resolve the mystery of its location, and find, at least, how 
men ever stood upon the spot to build it. So, when Sunday 
morning comes, you walk the toilsome ascent from Cadenab- 
bia, while Italian children haunt your steps with their prof- 
fered wild flowers, until, at last, just after the little church 
seemed more remote and inaccessible than ever, a concealed 
bridge of rock springs to view which carries you easily 
across what seemed from below an impervious fissure. A day 
or two afterwards, as you are upon your return to Milan, 
what is it that strikes your ear, as, with the dawn, you 
awake in the little inn at the Isola Bella on Lago Maggiore, 
the island so famed for its whimsical palace and its tropical 
gardens? They are the voices of children that you hear, in 
measured cadence. They must be the very ones whom 
you heard the evening before in the church at sunset, repeat- 
ing the Lord’s prayer after the priest, and wafting their 
little hymn, as a benediction, on the evening breeze. When 
once more in Milan, after the ten days which’ you have 
spent upon the lakes, you encounter a brisk, busy stream of 
life, in great contrast with the more secluded scenes through 
which you have just passed; in contrast also with memorable 
Italian cities, where you so often see the tide-mark of a 
former prosperity confronting the ebb of the commerce of 
to-day. Montaigne and Tasso were both long ago struck 
with the French aspect of this city ; so the traveller need 
not hesitate to say how much more he is reminded here of 
Paris than of almost any Italian city. Especially is this 
kinship to Paris forced upon one’s attention just after a visit 
to Venice, one-third smaller in population than Milan, and, 
if report be true, with one-fourth its population blighted 
with pauperism. In spite of the fascination inspired by this 
Queen of the Adriatic, you cannot at times shake off the 
feeling of depression to which the mouldering palaces of 
Venice give rise. Everything speaks of days of long past 
grandeur, and you see what a hard struggle life imposes 
upon many of the inhabitants. You ask for moonlight to 
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bathe all this decay in tenderer beauty, and to hide from 
view the sadder thoughts that come to your mind. 

In contrast with the unique charms of Venice, Milan may . 
be called ‘a prosaic city. Yet it isa most pleasant place to 
live in, for there every one seems to have something to do. 
The very obliteration of ancient historic landmarks by the 
terrible devastations to which it has more than once been 
subjected dispels the melancholy which the constant sight 
of ruins, however picturesque, sometimes engenders. But if 
Milan may be termed prosaic in contrast to Venice, it 
cannot be so regarded in comparison with any prosperous 
American city. Nothing strikes one more in Italy than the 
taste which is lavished upon structures with which we 
Americans commonly take little pains. Compare, for in- 
stance, the railway station-house of Milan, a city of two 
hundred thousand souls, with that of the Boston and 
Albany, which by this time in truth is not devoid of a savor 
of antiquity. You would almost think, in Milan, as you go 
to the train, that you were wending towards some pictu- 
resque Italian villa. The attractive station-building itself is 
on a pretty slope, with horse-chestnut trees and flowering 
shrubs and winding paths around it, and plenty of land. 
Indeed, all over Italy these buildings are relieved of the 
homesick look which they are too apt to wear in America, 
although I recall none so pleasing as the one in Milan. Even 
in England, ivy and climbing roses and chrysanthemums 
give an inviting aspect to many a railway station in some 
unpretending spot. Again, if Milan be more prosaic than 
several other Italian cities, where in the world will you find 
acompleter thing of its kind than its far-famed “ Galeria 
Vittorio Immanuele,” that “ handsomest and loftiest arcade 
of shops in the world,” as it has been designated; where, in 
an avenue roofed with glass extending about a thousand 
feet, some fifty feet broad and nearly an hundred high, lined 
with tasteful shops, a gay and merry tide of life passes in 
and out; where, too, bidding defiance to the storm, friends 
walk up and down at evening along its brilliantly lighted 
area, passing the statues of Galileo, Dante, Michael Angelo, 
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Macchiavelli, Raphael, and other memorable Italians with 
which it is lined. It was completed about eleven years ago 
at an expense of more than a million and a half dollars. It 
is built in the form of a Latin cross, with an octagon in the 
middle, over which rises a cupola one hundred and eighty 
feet high. This gallery is a connecting link between the 
square of the Scala, where stands the renowned theatre of 
Milan, and that of the Cathedral. The contrast is impres- 
sive, as, towards sunset, with the rainbow light streaming in 
through the stained-glass windows of the Cathedral, you 
come into this venerable building from the clatter and 
bustle of the Galeria. Never can the peace which the world 
cannot give and which the world cannot take away be more 
affectingly brought to mind than as you plunge into this 
cloistered stillness, from the Vanity Fair which you seem to 
have left just behind you. Whatever the criticisms that 
may be made upon the edifice, as being true to no one school 
of architecture, the traveller from the south of Italy gladly 
welcomes the renewed fellowship which this wonderful 
structure awakes in him with the exquisite Cathedral of 
Amiens and the grand cathedrals of England, to which, 
while in some respects very dissimilar, it still seems more 
akin than to the purely Italian architecture. One must 
stand upon the roof, however, and ascend the tower, in 
order, as the thousands of statues bewilder your eye with 
their intricate glitter, to appreciate the remark attributed to 
Napoleon, that the Milan Cathedral was a piece of marble 
lace-work. And from what other church tower so grand 
can the great cathedral peaks of Nature be’ discerned, as 
Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, the Matterhorn, and kindred 
summits raise their chorus of silent praise on the remote 
horizon ? 

Let us glance backward some three hundred years. 
Whence the strange silence and desertion that have gath- 
ered over the building? The customary services are sus- 
pended; only two or three priests chant their plaintive 
supplications as best they can. The stern doom is upon the 
city, of which so vivid a picture is drawn in the well-known 
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romance of Manzoni. An Italian chronicler of that period 
makes this brief allusion to it: “Poor Milan was infected 
with pestilence. July was a month so cruel that truly it 
would not be possible to tell of the agony and the great 
mortality which prevailed; so that ‘twas safer to stay in the 
house than to venture out-of-doors; you saw only people 
who had little bells in their hands. I, John Marco Burigozo, 
was shut up. I lost two boys; yet, by the grace of God, I 
was always well. I believe that there was never a like 
pestilence ; twas said that more than an hundred thousand 
people died, and so I think.” The old Lazaretto, with its 
extensive area, remains, a visible link between the reader of 
the fascinating tale of The Betrothed and the hero of those 
pages; calling to mind also the self-sacrificing Frederic 
Borromeo, there described as “one of those too rare charac- 
ters who have devoted with unchanging energy great nat- 
ural powers, all the resources of immense wealth, all the 
advantages of an exalted position, to the study and the prac- 
tice of truth and goodness, . . . one who from a child began 
to think how he might make his own life useful and holy.” 
It may be considered fortunate that his kindred felt unable 
to pay the great sum requisite for his canonization as a 
saint ; for the large expenditure required for the honor thus 
paid to St. Charles Borromeo has only served to make pitiful 
the contrast between the self-abnegation of his earthly life 
and the gold and sparkling gems and gorgeous robes within 
which, in a mistaken method of reverence, the dignitaries of 
the Roman Church have seen fit to imprison his wasted 
body in the subterranean chapel of “San Carlo” in the Milan 
Cathedral. 

But if we cannot be suited with this sort of posthumous 
recognition of the special grace of humility, we can be 
grateful to the Romish Church here and in so many other 
places in Europe for her care for art, in the midst of her zeal 
for ritualism. The famous museum called the “ Brera” in 
Milan, containing an archzological collection and a picture 
gallery with thirteen rooms, is in a palace built by the 
Jesuits in the year 1618. Among other noted pictures, the 
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memorable Sposalizio by Raphael (or “ The Marriage of the 
Virgin”) may be found there. With what stern abhorrence 
of the Jesuits, and of every form of prelacy, our Puritan 
ancestors, soon after the erection of this very building, set 
their faces toward these bleak and lonely shores! How far 
from their thoughts must have been any conception of the 
pleasure which these ritualistic formalists were preparing in 
Milan and other European cities for their descendants, who 
should in due time, as pilgrims to the realms of art, retrace 
the dreary ocean-path which their forefathers had opened as 
they fled from their bitter persecutors! How absent from 
their minds, too, must have been the reflection that the 
fading, dying lineaments of countenances traced upon the 
wall of a Carmelite convent in Milan a century and a 
quarter before their arrival at Plymouth, should continue 
for centuries after that event to bring many of their pos- 
terity into the presence of the Master, more than their own 
stern creeds could! For there stands upon the wall of the 
former refectory, adjoining the Church of Santa Maria delle 
Grazie, that immortal painting by Leonardo da Vinci of the 
Last Supper; immortal because rescued by engravers from 
the destruction to which it has so long been doomed, and 
destined to convey to children of coming generations, as it 
has to so many of the past, their earliest, sweetest impres- 
sions of Jesus and the twelve. It cannot be fancy alone 
which leads one, in spite of retouching from later artists, to 
discern in the dim and vanishing image of the Saviour, in 
this painting, something purer and holier than any engrav- 
ing of the picture represents. Wonderful Leonardo! Well 
may thy marble statue stand beneath the open sky in Milan, 
revered as thou wert (in the words of thy countrymen) as 
“‘the greatest mathematician and most ingenious mechanic 
of thy time, architect, chemist, engineer, musician, poet, 
painter!” ‘The discoveries” (says the historian Hallam) 
“which made Galileo, Kepler, Castelli, and other names 
illustrious, the system of Copernicus, the very theories of 
recent geologists, are anticipated by Da Vinci within the 
compass of a few pages, not perhaps in the most precise 
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language or on the most conclusive reasoning, but so as to 
strike us with something like the awe of preternatural 
knowledge.” 

Although known as long as twenty-three hundred years 
ago by the name of Mediolanum, the ravages of Attila and 
in 1162 the siege of the city by Frederic Barbarossa served 
to strip it of almost every vestige of what, in Italy, would 
be called antiquity. But among the few churches spared by 
Barbarossa is one founded in the fourth century, and now 
regarded as substantially the very edifice which was rebuilt 
in the ninth century. This is the unpretending Church of 
San Ambrogio, simple and unpretending, surely, when com- 
pared with the Cathedral, but fraught, as we shall subse- 
quently see, with more interesting historical associations. 
The original church, founded in 387 on this site, is the 
church where St. Augustine was baptized by St. Ambrose, 
to whose sermons he, in part, ascribed his conversion, and in 
which building the Te Deum * is reported to have been first 
recited by Ambrose and Augustine, as they proceeded 
together to the altar. In Mouza, a half-hour’s distance from 
Milan, you are shown the iron crown which, during six 
hundred years, rested at intervals on the heads of thirty-four 
successive Lombard kings, as, from A.D. 888 to 1431, they 
entered this Church of San Ambrogio in Milan for corona- 
tion. The church contains interesting Byzantine mosaics, 
and is believed to enshrine the mortal remains of the great 
Ambrose himself. The spirit of this great man cannot be 
confined to one spot alone, but is, notwithstanding, best 
associated with the city where the more memorable scenes 
of his life occurred. We shall do well to refresh our minds 
with some of its more striking incidents. 

At Treves, in Gaul, a little child sleeps in his cradle 
under a cool portico. His father who watches him is seized 
with consternation as he sees a swarm of bees alight upon 
the child, and go in and out of his open mouth. He dares 
not move a limb lest the bees should be alarmed, and inflict 
some deadly hurt. The humming sound deepens, the whole 





* Other authorities assign its origin to Nicet, Bishop of Treves, in A.D. 527. 
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swarm at last lifts itself up and soars away, leaving the 
infant unharmed. Ah! little Ambrose, is this an emblem of 
the way in which the stings of thy future adversaries shall 
be sheathed by an Unseen Hand, when thy foes alight upon 
thee? But the father thinks not of sharp and stern trials 
for his boy in years to come. He remembers his own hon- 
orable position as prefect of a region embracing a large por- 
tion of Western Europe. He knows that among the child’s 
ancestors may be counted consuls and renowned men. So 
he exclaims in joy, when the bees have taken flight, “Surely, 
my child, some great thing shall come from thee, if only thy 
life be spared.” If he remembered that the same light foot- 
steps were reported to have passed into and out of the 
mouth of the infant Plato, he might feel the more embol- 
dened to predict for his own son lips of eloquence. Ambrose 
is believed to have been born about the year 340. During 
the ten years of his son’s boyhood which his father was 
yladdened with, he doubtless found new omens from which 
to augur well of his future; but he died before he could see 
his prophecy fulfilled. But this dying father did not leave 
the lad defenceless. His own honorable career’ remained 
perhaps as a more powerful incentive, now that he himself 
* was withdrawn; the example of ancestors who had adorned 
the consular ranks in their day appealed to his ambition, 
but we are told that the valiant adherence of his family for 
more than a half-century to the Christian faith filled him 
with an honest pride beyond that which the fame of his 
ancestry could inspire. One relative had shed her blood as 
a victim in the great persecution under Diocletian. There 
were times in his after life when he could not have forgotten 
this. After his father’s death, his mother (with Ambrose 
and his brother Satyrus and his sister Marcellina) found 
her way to Rome, where the same studies were pursued by 
the youth which had been the preparation for his father’s 
career. He was trained in the law, and became proficient in 
the practical knowledge of that day. Fitted for the sphere 
of a statesman by inherited and acquired gifts, he shortly 
became consular prefect of what might now be designated as 
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upper Italy, a post which he filled with dignity and without 
severity. So admirably, in fact, did he bear himself in this 
high office that it became the means of his being forced into 
the position which he subsequently so signally honored, but 
for which he deemed himself at first utterly unfit. 

We are to remember what an important centre Milan had 
become to the rising faith. It was from this city that, in 
the year 313, the edict of Constantine and Licinius went 
forth, definitely giving liberty to Christianity; although 
attempts in this direction had been previously made by the 
Emperors Gallienus and Gallerius. At the time with which 
we are now concerned, the Emperor Maximian had already 
made his home there, thus making it the capital of Northern 
Italy,— an imperial position which it retained for nearly a 
subsequent century, when, in 454, the court was transferred 
to Ravenna, that wonderful spot which alone seems to carry 
us back to churches and mosaics identified with the Chris- 
tianity of the fifth century. When he was about thirty-four 
years old, the new burden was cast upon him to which we 
have referred,— that of the bishopric. Bishop Auxentius, 
an uncompromising Arian, had died. A bitter strife raged 
between the Catholics and the Arians for the succession. 
Ambrose is present on the day of election, that the peace 
may be kept. At last, in a lull during the strife of voices, a 
child’s slender ery is heard, saying, “* Ambrose for bishop! ” 
The effect is reported to have been electric. Arians and 
Athanasians vied with one another in shouting, “ Yes, let it 
be Ambrose; Ambrose shall be bishop.” All this occurred 
in a church upon the site of the present Cathedral, and just 
after Ambrose, as magistrate (so the account goes) had ex- 
horted the rival factions to remember that love is the basis 
of the Christian religion. 

Ambrose acts like one thunder-struck by this unexpected 
result. He proclaims himself unfit to be bishop; says he is 
no priest, and has not even been baptized. He goes further: 
he causes persons accused before his tribunal to be tortured, 
and in other ways publicly subjects himself to criticism. He 
goes away for a season. But the people reply, “ Thy sins be 
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upon us”; and the pressure from every quarter becomes so 
great that he at last yields, doubtless finding (as one biogra- 
pher records) an inner voice to supplement the outward 
voice of the people. He is soon baptized, and eight days 
afterwards is consecrated as bishop; bestows his’ property 
upon the Church and the poor, first making provision for his 
sister, and enters with his whole soul into the work before 
him. Although both parties in the Church united upon him, 
he cannot be charged with trying to please everybody. The 
Arians soon found out that they had joined in choosing a 
bitter enemy to their own opinions. As their mode of faith 
comes nearer to our own than that of their opponents, it is 
natural to wish that Ambrose might have sided with them. © 
But we must give him credit for conscientiousness. He 
could do nothing by halves. 

First, however, let us contemplate Ambrose girding him. 
self for battle against the assembled hosts of the whole 
heathen mythology, as they utter their last rallying-cry 
through the renowned Roman Senator who appears as their 
advocate. Under the Emperor Gratian, a cherished idol had 
been removed from the Senate Chamber at Rome; it was no 
less than a golden statue of Victory, with extended wings, 
and a crown in her hands, prized as the very palladium of 
the Roman Empire. She recalled the days to her votaries 
when the very name of Rome made all its enemies tremble. 
Beneath this goddess sat the assembled Senate in its 
majesty ; opposite was the altar upon which they had been 
wont to swear devotion to the Emperor. This endeared 
symbol of the ancient faith and the elder glory had been 
once before removed and then subsequently restored by the 
Emperor Julian. An embassy came to Milan, headed by the 
renowned orator and senator Symmachus, appealing to the 
Emperor Gratian that he, too, would once more place it in 
the Senate Chamber. This was in the year 382. Two years 
later, comes another attempt to revive the decaying worship 
so associated with Rome’s pomp and power. 

Symmachus sets forth his appeal in writing, refraining 
from a second visit to Milan. Ambrose answers. It is a pro- 
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foundly interesting crisis. Let us listen to the two advocates 
of these contrasting systems for a moment. Says Sym- 
machus: “ We pray for the restoration of that under which 
Rome so long has prospered. Great is the attachment to 
usage. Decree then, O Emperor, I beseech you, that what 
came to us as boys we as gray-haired men may leave to our 
posterity. How, when the altar is removed, are we to 
swear allegiance to your laws? You do not herein imitate 
Constantine: he did not abolish the privileges of the Vestal 
Virgins; he did not annihilate the worship of the gods in 
Rome. Although he followed another religion, he did not de- 
prive us of our own faith. The divine wisdom has appointed 
varying watchmen for every state, and has distributed to 
each its mode of worship. As to the new-born, souls are 
given, so to the nations are their protecting genii appointed. 
To me it seems as if Rome were standing before you and 
pleading her cause. ‘Ye princes, ye ‘fathers of the land,’ 
says she, ‘respect my altar which I reared with faith in the 
gods. I would live after the manner of the old fathers; for 
I am free-born. This worship has brought the world 
beneath my feet. These shrines drove Hannibal from my 
gates, the Gauls from the capitol. Am I spared for this,— 
to be in my age set aside like a mere child?’ 

* Moreover, they are the same stars to which we all look 
up, the same sky which bends over us, the same earth that 
sustains us. What matter, then, in what peculiar way each 
individual strives after the true? Not upon one path alone 
can we arrive ata secret so vast.” Among other appeals, 
Symmachus goes on to urge: “’To such apostasy I ascribe 
all the misfortunes which have befallen the Roman realm.” 
He then describes the troubles which oppress Rome, espe- 
cially the scourge of famine; it is no failure of the earth; it 
is the consequence of despising the gods, and because men 
have taken from them that which was their own. Was it 
not natural, was it not inevitable, that when religion should 
be set aside all should be lost?” 

Ambrose is aware that these words of Symmachus are 
adapted to make some impression. So he writes to the 
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Emperor, warning him against serving two masters, and then 
takes up, point by point, some of the arguments of Sym- 
machus, cautioning him first against being led astray by the 
glitter of his adversary’s words, without weighing the 
thought itself. Alluding to Hannibal, Ambrose continues : 
“He triumphed for a long while over the Roman shrines, 
and was victorious (even though the gods fought against 
him) even up to the very walls of Rome. And what shall I 
say of the Gauls, who would have penetrated to the very 
sanctuary of the capitol, had not the cry of the geese 
betrayed them. Where, then, was Jupiter? Or did he 
speak in the goose?” 

And then, arguing for Rome, Ambrose goes on: “ Why 
torment her perpetually with the innocent blood of sacri- 
fices? Not in this, but in the manly courage of her warriors, 
may be found the real trophies of her conquest. Whom the 
gods forsook, valor delivered. Did the gods hinder the 
incursion of the barbarians and countless other sorrows 
which came upon the Empire under the heathen emperors, 
who all the while were supporting their worship with all 
their might? It pains Rome to be fallen so low, but she 
need not blush, even in her extreme age, to return to her- 
self, in order that the whole world may come back to her. 
For no age is too late to learn. Shame upon the age that 
will not better itself!” 

Seeking to parry the words of Symmachus about tolera- 
tion, Ambrose says: “ Not one path alone, you say, leads to 
the great secret; but that which was hidden from you has 
been revealed to us by the voice of God. The voice of our 
Emperor rings only for God; and shall he erect a heathen 
altar? Did ever a heathen emperor raise an altar to 
Christ?” 

Ambrose then makes this point in reply to his opponent: 
“Never have you done us more good than when you 
scourged, or persecuted, or killed Christians. Now see the 
difference. Through injustice, through privation, through 
beheadings, have we waxed strong; yet you contend that 
your ceremonies cannot maintain themselves without out- 
ward aid.” 
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After other reflections, Ambrose passes to the matter of 
right: “How comes it that you are just beginning to 
clamor for justice? Is justice but now dawning in your 
mind? Where was it, then, when you took from Christians 
their goods, their lives, yea, when you even denied them 
common burial?” Ah! Ambrose; that aunt of thine who 
laid down her life for the faith must have come into thy 
mind as those words were inscribed on thy tablets ! 

He continues to urge that there is an inward conception 
of justice, as well as a mere outward one. The Church 
possesses faith only. Her possession is the support of the 
poor. Let those others reckon up the captives whom their 
temples have ransomed, the poor whom they have nourished, 
those plunged in wretchedness to whom they have been a 
reliance. At the close, he wonders why (inasmuch as so 
Jong a period has elapsed since the worship of the gods was 
infringed upon) it should at so late a day have just occurred 
to them to revenge the contempt which had been shown 
them. 

The Emperor sided with Ambrose. We have listened in 
spirit to the expiring cry of the old heathen worship. Its 
cause was never again pleaded as it was then by Symmachus. 
And how, as we listen, in spite of our consciousness of the 
great blessings wrapped up in Christianity, can we refrain 
from a sad sympathy with the fallen divinities, as the 
nymphs seem to flee from their bowers, Neptune casts his 
trident into the fathomless depths, the hand of Apollo loses 
its. cunning, Minerva turns her face from her beloved 
Athens, the winged Victory deserts the Roman Senate, and 
Mount Olympus waits long centuries for its Jupiter? 

Much of sunniness and mirth and fancy goes with them, 
but we can summon it back in imagination, and the gain to 
the world has been how immense, in the substitution for 
lustful, capricious, cruel deities, of the God and the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ! 

In reviewing the arguments of the Roman Senator and the 
bishop, we can see that the plea of Symmachus for toleration 
is not out of harmony with the words of that Master who 
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said, “Let both grow together until the harvest”; but we 
can pardon the men who at that day felt that the safest 
course was to pluck up by the roots that which in their 
seeming had spread far and wide so direful a miasma. 

From whatever point we survey Ambrose of Milan, we 
see the same intrepid hero. We may think him at times 
obstinate and uncharitable; never cringing or pusillanimous. 

It is Easter in the year 386. He defies the government, 
as he did for days twelve months before; he will not obey 
a decree ordering him to give up a church in Milan to the 
Arian Christians. Night comes; soldiers gather around the 
building ; crowds of his adherents throng the church; Au- 
gustine is there and his mother, Monaca. Then, says 
Augustine, was introduced the custom of the Oriental 
churches, of alternate or responsive singing. So, night after 
night, these earnest devotees keep up their spirits by answer- 
ing echoes of chanted hymns; the soldiers themselves some- 
times being unable to resist the contagion, and even some of 
the Arians sharing the enthusiasm. 

Did St. Ambrose realize that it was by the few Latin 
hymns that he composed, and by the introduction of Eastern 
music into the Western churches, that he was best to be 
remembered in all coming time? In this contest with 
imperial authority, and with a rival sect, he carried the day ; 
but any one who ponders the spectacle of that tide of song 
flowing through that ancient church in Milan, night after 
night, will think the success of Ambrose in this contest with 
the Arians to form no exception to the well-known saying, 
“If I can make the ballads of a people, I care not who makes 
its laws.” 

We are sorry next to represent him ina light which shows 
him different from the same Ambrose who is a rigid foe to 
the use of violence towards heretics, and a stern vindicator, 
at other times, of innocent sufferers. 

At Callinachum, in Mesopotamia, a troop of Christians 
had burned a synagogue. The bishop of that region is 
ordered by the Emperor to rebuild it. Word of this matter 
gets to Ambrose. He writes to Theodosius, telling him that 
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if he could have his own way these rejecters of Christ 
should not have any place to worship in. When, adds he, 
did we ever hear of Jews rebuilding a church of the Chris- 
tians? In concluding, he tells the Emperor that he addresses 
him thus in his palace, in order that he may be saved. But 
the Emperor does not relent. By and by, another day, the 
sermon comes. This over, the bishop steps down and con- 
fronts Theodosius. “You've been preaching against me,” 
said the Emperor. (Did preaching politics begin thus 
early?) ‘Not against thee, but for thee,” replies Ambrose. 
Theodosius admits that the decree in question was perhaps 
framed in terms too strong, but that it had been already 
softened. Hereupon, a courtier sitting near, a certain Tima- 
sius, says: “ Those monks ought to be punished, any way.” 
“Stop!” says Ambrose: “I’m not talking with you, but with 
the Emperor; he, I know, fears God. When I want to speak 
to you, I'll do it after another fashion.” As the result of the 
appeal of Ambrose, the edict was abrogated. 

We are now to see this uncompromising spirit of Ambrose 
in a more favorable light,— a light which enables us to say of 
a church that had such a bishop as Ambrose showed himself 
at this time, “ For there were giants in those days.” 

In the city of Thessalonica, some officer of the government 
is killed in a tumult, and several other magistrates with 
him. The Emperor Theodosius is swift and fierce to 
avenge the deed. Soon after, a throng of people being gath- 
ered in the amphitheatre, an indiscriminate order for their 
destruction is given. In this “blood-bath,” as it has well 
been called, seven thousand people perish. The terrible tale 
is told at Milan. Who'll dare tell the Emperor how we feel? 
cry the people. Is there one to do it? Yes; Ambrose. And 
Ambrose does. It is clearly in evidence that he writes to 
him a tender, serious, firm, and searching letter; such an 
one as makes a German biographer say, “It is Nathan 
speaking once more to David, and saying, ‘Thou art the 
man!’” Theodosius must do penance for this crime of 
murder. “No angel,” says Ambrose, “no archangel, can 
forgive thee. God only forgives, and forgives those only 
who repent.” 
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Another account, less well authenticated, but very preva- 
lent, adds that St. Ambrose is told that Theodosius is on his 
way to attend the services at church, and that he meets him 
in the vestibule, when words more like the sting of the bees 
than their honey fall from the bishop’s mouth; among 
which are indignant exclamations like these: “ Look upon 
the dust of the mother earth whence we all came, and to 
which we must all return. Let not the splendor of the 
imperial purple blind thee to the weakness of the body 
which it conceals. Thou ragest,O Emperor, over men of 
the same nature with thyself, over thy fellow-servants. One 
is our Lord and King. With what eyes wilt thou behold 
the temple of our common Lord? With what feet tread 
that holy ground? How wilt thou raise those hands in 
prayer which still drip with the blood of those who were 
unrighteously murdered?” Theodosius urges the example of 
David, to which the bishop replies, “ Imitate David, then, in 
his repentance, since thou hast copied him in his crime.” 

Thereupon, the account continues, the Emperor did pen- 
ance and subjected himself to the discipline of the Church, 
remaining for eight months in the guise of one who does 
penance for his sins; whereupon, taking his place in the 
Church, he makes a public confession, and is restored to his 
former relations to it. 

This much, at least, remains clearly on record in the 
funeral oration of St. Ambrose upon the Emperor Theodo- 
sius, who died five years afterwards, in the year 395, at 
Aquileia, in the arms of Ambrose, who was summoned to his 
death-bed. In that funeral address the bishop says, * The 
Emperor threw aside the splendor of his throne, lamented 
publicly in church his sin, to which others had led him, and 
asked for the divine forgiveness amid tears and sighs. What 
people in private life are ashamed to do,— he undertook the 
exercise of public penance. After this, no day of his life 
passed in which he did not repent of his sin.” It is pleasant 
to know that Theodosius, on his part, is reported to have 
said after this matter of penance for the massacre at Thessa- 
lonica, “I have at last found a man who has dared to tell me 
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the truth. I know but one man who deserves to be bishop ; 
that is Ambrose.” In his simple and pathetic Latin, the 
bishop says also, in this memorial address, “I have loved a 
man who in his last moments sought me with his latest 
breath. I have loved a man, who, when he was about to be 
loosed from the body, was more exercised regarding the 
state of the churches than about his own dangers. I loved 
him, and therefore I follow him even to the region of the 
living, nor will I leave him until with lamentations and 
prayers I lead the man whither his deserts call him,— to the 
holy mountain of the Lord, where is everlasting life, where 
is no corruption, no contagion, no groaning, no grief, no 
assemblage of the dead, the true country of the living, 
where this mortal puts on immortality, and this corruptible 
is clothed with incorruption.” 

We get a pleasing glimpse in another Latin funeral 
address of Ambrose, into his relations with his only brother 
Satyrus, who died early. “I ought,” says he, “ the rather to 
rejoice that I had such a brother than to lament that I have 
lost a brother; his life was a gift, his death a debt. Who 
shall think himself free from the doom of death who does 
not think himself free from the boon of life?” And then 
Ambrose speaks of an ox who laments the companion whose 
yoke he helped to bear; how much more shall I lament thee, 
my brother, with whom I always held up the ploughshares 
of this life. There must have been a close resemblance 
between them, for he says, “ Who ever saw thee who did not 
think that he had seen me? When did I ever accost persons 
who had first saluted thee who did not think that they had 
been already addressed by me? How many spoke to thee, 
remembering that they had already spoken to me! How 
delightful an error, how pleasant a blunder, how religious a 
deception !” 

Among the voluminous works of Ambrose are his ethical 
writings. By some authorities his is regarded as the first 
distinctive treatise on Christian ethics: Listen to the words 
that follow from this portion of his works, and decide 
whether wine was not the same mocker fifteen hundred years 
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ago that it is now: “ You see at the door of these haunts of 
debauch wretched creatures without garments, without any 
resource for the morrow, giving rules for States and pro- 
nouncing their sentence upon those that govern them. To 
listen to them, they seem to imagine that they are nothing 
less than monarchs and military generals; they distribute 
their treasures, they disburse their money in great waves, 
they build cities, and have not the wherewithal to pay the 
reckoning with their host. The tables of the great are no 
less the scenes of most disgusting and often sanguinary 
orgies. Is it poison that they have been drinking? There 
are, at all events, antidotes against poison. Against drunk- 
enness, none.” 

You would hardly expect at that period to find counsels 
so much in harmony as these are which I next cite, with 
those words of Paul, “If any man provide not for his own, 
and especially for them of his own house, he hath denied the 
faith, and is worse than an infidel.” “Some will say, I 
would rather give to the Church than to my family. God 
does not accept gifts which allow one’s own kindred to die 
of hunger. We do see people, who, in order to attract the 
vain applause of men, give to the Church what they refuse 
to their own kin. Hypocritical pride which God frowns on! 
True mercy begins with showing kindness towards those 
nearest to one. Give first to your poor relative, then to the 
needy stranger: afterwards you may well give to this min- 
istry of the altars the superfluity you possess, that you may 
receive the spiritual good which is lacking in you; for in 
receiving, your religion repays you in another form.” 

Saint Ambrose lived but two years longer than his friend 
Theodosius, dying on Saturday the fourth of April, 397, at 
the age of fifty-six. ‘ A blow for all Italy,” writes one man 
of note. What must it not have been, then, for Milan! 
How the people prayed for his longer life! What was his 
own answer? “I have lived among you in such a manner 
that I am not ashamed to live longer; but neither am I 
ashamed to die, for we have a good Lord.” 

They took his body into the Cathedral, where, the next 
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night, just before the Easter festival, many received solemn 
baptism. 

There not a few of the newly baptized children saw him, 
and showed him to their elders (who could not see him), 
saying, “See him there upon his bishop’s chair! Look at 
that shining star upon his brow, and see him raise his hand 
in benediction !” 

Dear children, we reach our hands back to you in sym- 
pathy over this gulf of fifteen hundred years, although you 
were Roman Catholic and we are Protestant. We believe 
that you did see St. Ambrose, although to your fathers and 
mothers there was only the cold clay there. God sometimes 
hides “ these things from the wise and prudent, and reveals 
them unto babes.” Science has since come to help religion. 
We are now taught how the inner eye can project out- 
wardly upon surrounding objects what the whole mind and 
heart are full of,—at least under certain conditions; and 
those conditions may well have existed in the case of the 
children in the early Cathedral at Milan, caught in spirit up 
to the third heaven on that solemn night, and pervaded 
through and through by the spirit of the mighty man who 
had just broken the fetters of the flesh. 

All persons who have read the late Dr. Edward H. 
Clarke’s book on Visions will understand how scientific 
inquiry makes possible an explanation of many ecstatic 
trances which were so real to those who were privileged 
with them. 

Farewell, Ambrose! Great even in thy relentlessness 
and vehemence, how much more so in thy chastisement of 
wrong and in thy intercession for some condemned heathen, 
and thy stout words against resorting to the sword to punish 
heretics ! 

Sexton to bury the old gods, thou hast been styled; the 
Luther of thy time, too, to fire the hearts of the people with 
the strains of sacred song. Most of all, we thank thee for 
that combination of rebuke and affection which won for 
thee the obedience and the attachment of a mighty emperor. 
Well had it been for the Church, well for all the nations, if, 


. 
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in public and in private life, the ministers of religion could 
have been always as fearless in the rebuke of sin, and so 
pervaded as wert thou with love for the repenting sinner. 
Prof. Peirce has lately shown the public a diagram of a 
nebula which is clean-cut and symmetrical, bearing the 
resemblance to a marble bust. As my mind reverts to fair 
Milan, gay and peaceful to-day, with its groves of blossom- 
ing chestnuts, the pinnacles glistening on its Cathedral roof, 
the vanishing forms of the Master and his disciples upon 
the old refectory wall, I think also of the Milan of other 
days, the city smitten with pestilence, the town wasting 
~ under the siege of Barbarossa; and then above and beyond 
all, that mighty nebula, the marble bust, seems from age 
to age to bend from the heavens like a visible image of 
the spirit of Ambrose still watching over its changing de&- 
tinies, the spirit so long reverenced as its Guardian Angel! 
W. O. WHITE. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


LAW AND GRACE. 


The June days through which we are passing ought never to 
be lived past without getting from them a fresh sense of the good, 
beyond all planning or desert of ours, that is poured into the 
heritage of life. “The gift of God is eternal life,” the Scripture 
declares; and in these perfect days all life seems gift and grace, 
and all its good and gladness is seen to be not so much attain- 
ment or hardly-earned wages of duty, as the overflowing bounty 
and beauty of the universal Life. We sometimes get into the 
fashion of thinking that all that is worth having in life we fairly 
pay for in work of hand or brain; forgetting that life itself, the 
primal good, is not conditioned on any price we have paid or 
labor wrought for it: but when summer pours out its flood of 
life, and opens its teeming stores of beauty, and moves through 
the sunny days as through a praiseful ritual, we begin to recog- 
nizé that the outpouring of all this bloom and verdure, and 
wealth of happy life, is something we have little to do with 
buying or deserving, and that one great duty, as one main privi- 
lege of our lives, is to accept thankfully and use wisely what the 
Benignant Order gives freely, without money and without price. 

Sometimes our theology, too, when it tries to be very rational, 
gets the same mechanical strain; and we hear men urging that 
salvation is only a guid pro quo in character and condition for so 
much duty done, so much virtue attempted or attained. There is 
no danger of making the relation too close or vital between duty 
and happiness, character and salvation; but there is a way of 
stating this relation that overlooks the distinction between fulfil- 
ling a condition and paying a price, and which misses the soul of 
our relations with the moral universe and its Ordainer by a 
mechanical conception of so much joy paid for by so much virtue 
exercised, so large sacrifice made, or so arduous duties done. As 
if the summer glory, and the harvest’s ripening through it, were 
only the result of so much ploughing, planting, and weeding,— 
and not also, and still more, of the natural order and the Divine 
bounty, which our work and tendance go a little way to meet 
and work with. 

12 
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Let us not lose the inspiration and glory of the preventing and 
inworking Grace, in our urgency to make clear the need of man’s 
diligent coworking. The exigence of the ethical temper must 
not make us afraid to pause and look and listen, when the June 
tides of life and gladness come pouring in. Sunshine is the 
grand fructifier, though there is need of all wise planting and 
tendance. The Divine grace and goodness, accessible to our 
weak and weary lives, is the central message of religion,— the 
panacea, if one choose to term it so, for the miseries and sins of 
men; and there is no quackery in urging them to put their 
lives into contact and connection with the cleansing and revivify- 
ing tides of the Life that has a right to be supreme in theirs. 

Nor is there any needful disparagement or contradiction 
implied in this statement to the life of obedience and the em- 
phasis on wise and loyal duty-doing. -Duty will be studied more 
earnestly, right activity be more intense, and obedience be freer» 
gladder, and completer, in the sense of an inworking Purpose 
and a benignant Grace above and before our work, and vaster in 
blessing and result. We live nearer to the quality of eternal 
life when we rejoice to recognize it as the gift of God. 

And here follows our text for this summer homily, from Lowell’s 
“Vision of Sir Launfal”: — 

“ Earth gets its price for what earth gives us; 
The beggar is taxed for a corner to die in, 
We pay the priest who comes and shrives us, 
We bargain for the graves we lie in. 

At the devil’s booth are all things sold, 

Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold; 
For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 

Bubbles we earn with a whole soul’s tasking,— 
’Tis heaven alone that is given away, 

’Tis only God can be had for the asking ; 
There is no price set to the joyous summer, 
And June may be had by the poorest comer.” 


CAMBRIDGE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


At the annual meeting of the Alumni of the Divinity School at 
Cambridge, Prof. Everett gave an interesting and satisfactory 
account of the condition, wants, and prospects of the school. 
President Eliot stated clearly and strongly the reasons for addi- 
tional endowments to increase its working power and its influence 
in the university. 
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We apprehend that the importance of this movement is hardly 
appreciated. The influence of haif-a-dozen able and thoroughly 
educated men in the Divinity School is not to be measured by 
the instructions given to the few students under their charge ; 
but it enters into the public spirit of the college, and reaches far 
out in many directions to affect the religious thought and moral 
sentiments of our people. We could hardly have men better 
fitted for their place than the professors now there. It is very 
seldom that such men can be procured. But the great subjects 
included in a theological education reach through so wide an 
extent, and require to be treated by faculties and methods so 
diverse, that five professors, at least, are needed to complete the 
staff of instructors. Only let each one, like those now at the 
head of the school, be a man of a reverent spirit, with mind 
capacious enough to take in all the knowledge and thought 
belonging to his department, with zeal and industry to keep up 
with the latest processes and results of investigation, and able to 
meet the questions which are constantly coming up, and which 
seriously affect not only our peculiar beliefs, but the foundations 
of all Christian faith. 

No denomination can be strong which has not within itself 
scholars who, by their attainments and their habits of study, are 
competent to treat these subjects in such a way as to command 
the respect, if not the assent, of honest scholarly and thinking 
men. Five such men at Cambridge, with the time, the books, the 
habits of severe investigation, the intellectual ability to grapple 
with great subjects, the largeness of soul to ignore partisanship 
in all its forms, and the candor to seek for the truth and for that 
alone, would send from that seat of learning a light that might 
be a help to every minister and every intelligent and inquiring 
layman in our communion. And such a light would ignore 
denominational distinctions, and find its way into thousands of 
liberal, truth-seeking minds outside of our little circle. 

There is probably no denomination of Christians which has 
generally among its members a higher intellectual or social 
culture than our own. We have our fair proportion of scholars, 
both ministers and laymen, We have among us men who are 
able to treat almost any theological or critical subject intelli- 
gently. But ministers have too much to do to master for them- 
selves the whole field of inquiry which is sometimes opened by 
the subject of asermon. Here, as in other pursuits, there must 
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be a division of labor. They must use the results of other men’s 
studies. If they wish to examine thoroughly some particular 
point, they need to go to a teacher whose business it has been to 
traverse the whole field, and who can point out to him the books 
and the methods which will lead him most directly to what he 
wants. This is the way practising lawyers, physicians, engineers, 
chemists do, when they wish for the latest and completest 
information on some difficult matter. And it is a great thing to 
have among us men whom we can look up to, not only as teachers 
of a few young men, but as our teachers,— and men whose office 
and privilege it is to help every minister among us by keeping 
him up to the mark of intelligent, honest thought, and the modest 
but reasonable scholarship without which no man ought to assume 
the office of a Christian teacher. 

We attach very great importance to this thought. In our 
democracy, we underestimate the general, widespread influence 
of our colleges, and of a few leading minds whose reputation for 
learning, ability, and justice of thought causes them to be looked 
up to as authorities in their several spheres. But nowhere do 
such minds find more loyal pupils, or speak with a more genuine 
authority, than in this democratic country. He who has some- 
thing to say and knows how to say it is sure to find hearers. And 
he who writes for the public on the highest themes will be kept 
up to a higher standard of thought and scholarship, if he knows 
that what he writes is likely to be read by men who are them- 
selves the most competent judges in those matters. We have 
young men whom we look to with hopefulness and joy as likely 
to do much for the advancement of thought and learning. As 
ministers, they cannot, without neglecting most important duties, 
attain to the minute and comprehensive scholarship of professors. 
But they will be encouraged and helped by knowing that there 
are such men to whom they can go for guidance, and by whom 
their works will be appreciated. Their faculty for work and the 
influence of what they do will be increased by the power which 
comes to them from the great centres of investigation. Agassiz 
alone created an army of students and teachers in zodlogy, and 
thus provided a constituency to sustain, and be instructed by, 
them. 

We forget what high and varied qualities are needed to discuss 
most profitably and wisely some of the questions that come 
before us. Take the subject that has lately been brought up in * 
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different ways; viz., the Bible. The religious instincts and affec- 
tions which bring one into sympathy with its deepest and holiest 
inspirations, the spiritual insight which enables one to pass 
through its outward form and shadows into its deepest and 
grandest truths, the power of transporting one’s self into remote 
scenes and ages, and catching the life and modes of teaching and 
of feeling there, the learning that is able to gather up from all 
quarters the facts which have a bearing upon the subject, the 
imagination to take in the meaning of the imagery employed by 
the greatest prophets that ever spoke of the mutual relations of 
God and man or the duties which men owe to one another, the 
knowledge that looks into the deep things of God and sees what 
is possible with him,— who is so endowed with these and other 
corresponding qualities that he is able to treat of this great 
theme, and speak with the authority of a master? In a public 
meeting, with many able, learned, accomplished, truth-loving min- 
isters around us, we ventured to speak, rather hyperbolically, 
of the difficulty of getting any one to write on this subject such 
articles as we should be glad to have. “If you would give ten 
dollars a page,” it was said by more than one person, “ you would 
get them easily enough.” We beg pardon of friends whom we 
honor and almost reverence. But “ten dollars a page” is not 
going to create such students of divine truth as we dream of 
And if men of these transcendent gifts and attainments are now 
among us, they are not going to allow the cause of vital Christian 
truth to go by default because they cannot get for their work a 
few additional dollars. 

We know that we are talking extravagantly. But a high ideal 
in regard to our calling —in regard to the gifts and graces which 
it requires more than the money which it seeks — will do us no 
harm. And if the discussion which is to draw money from the 
community for new professors in the Divinity School helps to 
raise the standard of scholarship and of moral and- spiritual 
endowments requiréd for those high positions, and consequently 
helps to raise the standard of scholarship and other qualifications 
for Christian ministers, and Christian laymen as well, the Presi- 
dent of Harvard University has never set on foot a better work 
than when he undertook to raise a hundred and thirty thousand 
dollars for the Cambridge Divinity School. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


BACON’S MEMOIRS, BY JAMES SPEDDING. 


If this book is an abridgment, what must the original be? we 
are tempted to ask. It is by no means, however, uninteresting, 
and shows the unwearied patience of the compiler; a kind of 
patience which Mr. Lowell, with a sprightly pen, makes sport of 
in Masson’s Life of Milton, where everybody or thing that ever 
came in contact with the poet is brought before the reader to 
account for the poet’s motives and tendencies. 

The writer’s own earnestness, in spite of this prolixity, awakens 
our enthusiasm, and we get a great deal of valuable matter about 
Lord Bacon from this book. 

The leiter of Sir Francis Walsingham to the Secretary of 
France is well worth reading, at the beginning, and whether 
Bacon dictated it or not, it is an admirable statement of Eliza- 
beth’s policy, idealized, or dignified at least, as it passes through 
the mind of a great thinker. 

Bacon’s acquaintance with the Earl of Essex gives the author 
a chance to draw a vivid picture of this brilliant man, and to 
show how well suited he was, through his high position and his 
appreciative disposition, to lend himself to Bacon’s large ideas for 
the welfare of men and the State. “Essex,” he says, “seemed 
like a man made to realize the hopes of a new world, and. Bacon 
seemed the guardian genius of such a man.” 

Bacon’s mother was a stanch Puritan, and a woman of great 
force of character, who, after the death of her husband, kept 
vigilant watch over her son. We have one or two of her letters 
which show the metal of which she was made. 

Bacon’s first speeches in Parliament in regard to supplies 
offended the Queen, and it was long before she could look 
cordially upon him. These speeches appear to have been on the 
side of liberty for the commons, and, although he writes a very 
respectful letter to the Queen, he shows no disposition to retract 
what he said. He hung, however, about the Court in a way that 
must have been galling to a man of his sensitive spirit. Essex 
was trying to get the situation of Attorney-General for him, and, 
failing in that, the Solicitorship. Elizabeth kept him dangling, 
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and when at length, disgusted with himself if not with her, he 
resolved to go out of the country for awhile, she put a stop to 
that intention. 

Money, as we say, is often at the root of all evil. Bacon was 
in debt, and.the manner in which he borrowed from one to pay 
off another is not creditable to him; especially his habit of taxing 
his own brother, who pledged all his property repeatedly, with 
the most unwearied generosity, to aid his brother Francis. 
This condition of affairs made Bacon naturally anxious for 
a position at Court to mend his fortunes. When the Earl of 
Essex, wearied with his suit in Bacon’s behalf, gave it up, in the 
generosity of his heart he offered to compensate Bacon for 
disappointed expectations by a gift of land worth a thousand 
pounds or more. Bacon at first refused to take it, but at length 
accepted it, showing his scruples, however, by vague hints in a 
letter implying that he could not in any way sacrifice his inde- 
pendence, he being “a commoner” and Essex “a lord.” We will 
do him the justice to say that, although he was tainted with the 
self-seeking of the Court, he had more real conception of the 
nobility of true manhood than most of the men of his time. He 
longed to get away into the retreats of philosophy, and work out 
his profound theories in regard to the human mind; but the 
voice of the Queen held him back, and yet gave him nothing. 

His letter to Essex, who was growing now vain-glorious and 
arrogant, is full of the most profound worldly wisdom in regard 
to the proper way of conducting with the Queen and towards the 
people. Happy for Essex if he had taken Bacon’s warnings. 

The author of these memoirs gives us an account of a holiday 
frolic among some youths, December, 1594, at Gray’s Inn, which 
affords us a lively picture of the manners of the times and the 
amusements for the beau-monde. A mock court was set up for 
twelve days, playing at kings and councillors. A prince was 
elected with a privy council, presence-chamber, council-chamber, 
officers of State, gentlemen-in-waiting, and guard. They sent 
to the Inner Temple requesting an ambassador from them, who 
was formally sent. On the 20th of December, the prince took 
his seat on the throne, the knight-at-arms proclaimed his style, 
the champion threw down the gage, the attorney made his speech, 
and the solicitor recited names and pedigrees, with many jocose 
hits, inviting them to do homage. A parliament was held, a sub- 
sidy granted, pardons were proclaimed, the prince made a short 
speech, and the evening ended with dances. 
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Lady Bacon puts in a motherly word here in her puritanic fashion» 
trusting “they will not mum nor mask nor sinfully revel.” It does 
not appear that her worshipful son Francis had much to do with the 
frolic; but there is a collection of letters given here addressed to 
the mock prince, as from various quarters, which, our author 
thinks unquestionably came from Bacon’s pen. They are full of 
admirable wisdom and originality, and quite in his style. No 
other man of the time seems capable of having produced them. 

Essex now had made his magnificent expedition to Spain and 
taken Cadiz. He returned hot-headed and presumptuous, and 
we find Bacon again counselling him to moderation in the most 
friendly letters. Bacon knew what a dangerous woman Elizabeth 
was, and, while he admired her and wished to serve her, he 
wanted Essex, like himself, to keep at arm’s-length from her. 

Essex, however, waxed bolder in spite of his warnings, and 
plunged headlong into the war with Ireland as commander-in- 
chief, disregarding Bacon’s wise counsel. Bacon’s letter to Essex 
on this subject, as quoted by Bacon himself, is a model of good 
sense and wisdom, varied with here and there a Latin quotation 
or historical illustration to confirm his arguments. Yet strange 
to say, this man so wise for others was arrested shortly for a debt, 
by a goldsmith, as he was coming out of the Tower on the 
Queen’s law business; and he complains of it to Cecil and others 
as an indignity to Her Majesty’s service, with all the air of 
injured innocence and dignity. 

We have a long space now devoted to the Earl of Essex’ con- 
duct in Ireland, his intrigues about the Scottish succession, his 
inaction and wasting of the Queen’s forces, and his final act of 
treason in entering London with a body of gentlemen to seize the 
Queen’s person, and force her to set up a new government. Such 
conduct on the part of a man at the height of power, flattered by 
Queen and people, seems inexplicable, if we did not know the 
vagaries and hunger of human ambition. Bacon, although so 
intimate with Essex, kept clear of any embroilment. In fact, he 
looked out to keep clear by entering upon the case against Essex 
with great fervor and loyalty towards the Queen. He has been 
accused of dishonest subterfuges in conducting the case, but 
nothing of this kind can be proved against him. We confess we 
should be better pleased with him ourselves if he had not been so 
eager to make out the case of treason against Essex, considering 
the kindness he had received at his hands. Those were perilous 
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days, however, and perhaps silence on his part, or keeping aloof 
from the law courts, would have seemed like being an accomplice, 
and cost him his head. 

The account of the “monopoly” question in Parliament is 
interesting as showing us the true relations between Elizabeth 
and her governing agents and subjects. She yields a point with 
admirable tact before they have forced it upon her, puts the Par- 
liament in good humor, thanks them in a note for a generous sub- 
sidy they had granted, receives profuse thanks from them, anc 
gives all the members a state reception, at which she never 
showed herself with more real majesty and yet cordiality during 
her whole reign. This was her last appearance. And we may 
well pause to survey with admiration this remarkable woman, 
inasmuch as our author calls his book The Life and Times of 
Bacon. 

New debts now press upon Bacon, and we find him communi- 
cating with Cecil, and using the same grand language about an 
officer in the royal service being assaulted by a “lewd fellow” 
who claimed his money. He had been living on expectations, 
hoping to be made Solicitor-General. His place, Twickenham 
Park, was mortgaged, but at length redeemed. LElizabeth’s death 
prolonged his hopes. Peace was already made with Scotland, 
and James was ushered in without any contention. Bacon imme- 
diately sets about ingratiating himself with the new sovereign. 
He writes a letter to the King, offering his services. This letter 
is obsequious and sickening in the extreme. We must make 
some allowance for the style of the times, but it is really not 
much excuse fora man of Bacon’s stamp tq pen such a letter, 
especially when he constantly declares that active life and courts 
were not his sphere, for the quiet pursuits of philosophy ever 
beckoned him on. He writes a letter of counsel to the King in 
regard to a wise and liberal policy. This letter appears never to 
have been used; but if the obstinate and pedantic King could 
have profited by it, he would have saved many disturbances in his 
reign. 

Bacon was knighted at Whitehall on the 23d of July, but he 
does not appear to have been much impressed with the honor, as 
he had it along with three hundred others. Gaining little from 
the world, his mind runs back to his loved philosophy again. His 
ideas had shaped themselves into a treatise in two parts, the 
first part to be called “Experientia Literata,” the other “Interpre- 
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tatio Nature.” He thought he had come upon thoughts which 
would wholly revolutionize men’s minds. He was in no hurry to 
proclaim them. He knew, says our author, “that business, courts, 
clients, creditors, sheriffs, officers, and his own imperfections 
would baffle him”; but he had a confidence that men would in 
the future carry out what he had begun. There is something 
grand and inspiring in this man’s conception of what he was to 
do (whatever we may think about the worldly streak in his con- 
stitution), when he touches these great subjects he commands our 
awe and admiration. ; 

The author gives us a translation of the second part of his 
treatise on the “Interpretation of Nature,” which is written, he 
says, in “stately Latin.” He apologizes modestly for his transla- 
tion, but we certainly feel no loss in the grand march of the 
thought. Bacon, among other things, says of himself: “ Being a 
man gifted by Nature with desire to seek, patience to doubt, 
fondness to meditate, slowness to assert, readiness to reconsider, 
carefulness to dispose and set in order; and as being a man that 
neither affects what is new nor admires what is old, and that 
hates every kind of imposture, so I thought my nature had a kind 
of familiarity and relationship with Truth.” 

Such a grand, all-sided nature as this, which comprehended 
itself so well, would seem to have had small affinity with 
courts; but he was the product of his age, and could not help 
bearing the impress of his time, just as his style of writing, 
though full of condensed thought, is often elaborate and fatiguing, 
like the letters of Locke at a later day. The thought never 
wearies us, it is so.fresh and profound; but it labors under a 
stiffness of expression which we do not find in the best Anglo- 
Saxon writers of other eras, or at the present time. 

We pass through the priest’s plot and the trial of Raleigh, ete. 
Bacon was soon called to work in connection with the preroga- 
tives of the King and privileges of Parliament; the King was so 
well pleased with his services that he granted him the office of 
learned counsel, with a pension for life of sixty pounds. The 
commissioners for the union of England and Scotland were to 
meet soon; and here we have among Bacon’s papers a preamble 
for these commissioners,— one of those long, wise papers, such as 
he had prepared before for the King and other persons. These 
papers, often never used, show the admirable patience and 
industry and activity of mind of a man who could study so care- 
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fully events, ripen and elaborate his thought, take a thoroughly 
practical view of a question, and then lay his paper aside because 
men were too dull, or too hot-headed, to pay heed to him. This 
calm love of truth, without irritation at its immediate failure to 
be recognized, 1s truly sublime. 

He now woos and wins for his wife an alderman’s daughter, 
who is “handsome,” he says, and whose comfortable fortune he 
evidently had an eye upon. We hear very little of this union, 
but it appears to have been a satisfactory one to both parties. 

Bacon invites Dr. Playfere to translate his “ Advancement of 
Learning” into Latin. The good doctor was flattered by the 
request; but he was so anxious to do the work elegantly that he 
polished away all its strength, and disappointed Bacon, who 
wanted good terse Latin. He died before finishing the work. 

The question of Scottish naturalization now came up. It is 
interesting to see how much human beings are alike in all ages. 
The Englishmen were against the Scotchmen simply because 
they were selfish, as we are to-day, in regard to any alien race. 
They raised the cry that trades were already overstocked, 
London was too full of new buildings, and the universities had 
more men than preferments. “There was no room,” as our 
author says, “for a Scotchman anywhere,” to judge by the 
speeches in the House of Commons. Bacon, as we should expect 
took the liberal side of the question. He seems in fact always to 
have been large-minded, if we can get him away from his own 
personality in regard to money and office. A goo deal of an if, 
it is true, we must say. We find in him an extraordinary com- 
bination of the little and the great, as we read here, without 
being biassed, we believe, by the verdict of the world. The 
author tries to justify Bacon’s flatteries and polished words when 
he wanted favors, by plausible arguments in regard to the recog- 
nized insincerity of social etiquette; but .he does not really blind 
himself, and he cannot blind us. We know the difference 
between the commonplace courtesies of life extended to avoid 
giving pain, and the profuse civilities and flatteries which are 
lavished in order to gain a person’s good graces, and carry a point. 
One is conventionalism, the other is obsequiousness. Let the 
reader be the judge which Bacon was guilty of. 

The author has a higher opinion of James I. than we had 
expected from any historian or annalist. We ask ourselves pri- 
vately whether he is a Scotchman or not. 
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Bacon at last gets his solicitor-generalship. His fortunes are 
therefore considerably increased, and he begins to adorn and 
beautify a home for himself, which resulted in the well-known 
Verulam House which he afterwards built in the same neighbor- 
hood. 

The poverty of the exchequer begins to cause discontent, and 

endangers the seat of King James. Bacon with perfect ease 
abandons his abstract plans for the world, and sets himself to 
work to devise some way by which the Parliament and people 
could be turned away from this painful subject. He conceives of 
foreign enterprises to call out the generous enthusiasm of the 
country. He returns at intervals to his grand schemes for the 
interests of posterity, and they grow wider and wider the more 
he contemplates them. He cannot carry them out alone. Men 
and societies will be needed; the mere conception of these would 
be enough to exhaust the brain of an ordinary man; but his great 
mind blended a clear good-sense with all his boldest speculations, 
and was willing to labor and to wait. Some of Ruskin’s great 
social schemes suggest the influence of Bacon in their magnitude ; 
but the two men are wide apart in many respects. 
* Bacon is now longing for the Chancellorship, and his letters to 
high personages in this matter suggest the same reflections we 
have made in regard to his own self-respect. The King offers 
him a present of a hundred pounds. But he was too poor to pay 
it. Bacon writes one of his letters of injured innocence to the 
King’s officers, demanding it. Not far from the date of this poor 
letter, the usual contrast in his character is exhibited; we have a 
grand manifesto or proclamation drawn up by him for the King’s 
use, which was actually approved by government, and published 
October, 1607. It was an argument for Jurors, that they should 
not be taken among the ignorant and “baser sort,” but that men 
of education ard position should be willing to sacrifice their time 
and ease for the public good, and be constrained to so act when 
required. The “realm of England was to be restored to its 
ancient integrity and credit”; and bailiffs and sheriffs, etc., were 
prohibited at their peril from taking any bribes, or sparing any 
person, high or low, from the law. Our writer says: “The soil 
was too hard-trodden by custom for such seed to grow, and it is 
not likely it will ever bear fruit in old England,” but must wait 
for some younger community, where “the function of the petty 
jury may come to be regarded as equal in dignity to any.” 
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Bacon occupied hiniself now with a memorial of Queen Eliza- 
beth, a work which he seems to have entered into heartily, and 
with a true loyal desire to rescue her name from any injustice. 
He did not refute calumnies, knowing that the mention of them 
would put them in fresh circulation, but recounted all “the par- 
ticulars in which her life and government were remarkable for 
felicity.” 

He published this year De Sapientia Veterum, which the 
writer considers one of the most elegant of his works. He has in 
it some rather fanciful ideas about the origin of early fables and 
poetic stories. He thought they might be traced to a former 
unknown and superior age, when men used allegory for the expres- 
sion of profound truth. 

The struggle between the King and Parliament for supplies is 
fairly begun. Salisbury was not wise or politic in pleading the 
poverty of the King rather than the good of the realm. Bacon 
must have felt keenly the blunders he was making, and when 
called in to help, he tries, with his usual address and practical 
judgment, to restore the King’s dignity before the House of 
Commons, and devise some way of raising money which should 
arouse their enthusiasm and put an end to the quibblings. But 
the King would be always talking or writing to them, and in the 
midst of it he must get up his long-winded statements about his 
prerogative. It is sad, but an every-day spectacle, to see great, 
far-sighted men hampered by the weakness of their chiefs, or the 
obstinacy and narrowness of public opinion. 

The negotiation between the King and Parliament, the great 
contract as it was called, was at length given up, leaving both 
parties quite as uneasy as before. The King’s situation was 
pitiable; he was embarrassed with debt, and the Lower House 
took a mean delight in keeping him waiting, in order to have a 
chance to get their real or fancied grievances redressed. Much 
as we may respect the stolid pluck of the English people in 
defending their liberties, it is painful to contrast their bluntness 
with the graces and devotion of the ideal and visionary Stuarts, 
who might have been coaxed out of their divine right, but could 
never be driven from it. Bacon was the man who could have 
brought the King and Parliament into harmony. We have now 
a letter of his to the King, asking for the attorneyship. On the 
death of Salisbury, he writes again, hinting pretty plainly for the 
secretaryship. We may charge him with want of modesty, but 
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it is hard for a man who knows how great is his own ability to 
see inferior men stepping into places of power, when, as was 
the case with Bacon, he felt sure that he could remedy the exist- 
ing state of things. 

He says of himself in a sad way, “My good old mistress (Eliza- 
beth) was wont to call me her watch candle, because it pleased 
her to say I did continually burn (and yet she suffered me to 
waste almost to nothing); so I owe the like duty to your 
Majesty.” 

Another letter of his is interesting, as concerning a large 
private property left for charitable purposes. He has been 
charged with suggesting to the King an evasion of the law in 
turning aside these bequests. However that may be, there does 
not appear to be any self-seeking in the letter, and his ideas in 
regard to endowed charities are worth considering. 

He dedicates his “Essays” to the young Prince Henry, who 
unfortunately did not live to profit by them. His next letter to 
the King discusses the policy of Salisbury and his other counsel- 
lors, and speaks plainly in regard to the undignified and unkingly 
position in which they had placed him, having “his wants and 
necessities in particulars, as it were, hanged up on two tablets 
before the eyes of his Lords and Commons, to be talked of for 
months together.” He says a great many blunt but true words» 
asking the King to pardon the liberty he takes in so writing. 

On the death of Sir Thomas Fleming, Chief-Justice, he boldly 
asks to have Coke put in Fleming’s place, Sir Henry Hobart 
made Chief-Justice of the Common Pleas, and himself put in the 
attorney’s office. He carried his point, although Coke resisted 
the preferment as long as he could, and left the Bench with tears, 
while all the officers were weeping. On the marriage of the Earl 
of Somerset with the former Lady Essex, Bacon makes a magnifi- 
cent present to the bride and bridegroom, in the offer of a 
“masque” got up by the young men of “Gray’s Inn,” but con- 
ceived by his own genius. The expense, nearly five thousand 
pounds, was furnished from his own pocket. It is supposed that 
the earl received a fee from the King for his services in getting 
Bacon made attorney-general, and that Bacon took this way of 
repaying an obligation which he did not relish, as he considered 
that he owed his office solely to the King. 

The second volume opens with the King’s troubles ‘with his 
Parliament, and Bacon’s efforts to induce the King to preserve 
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his own dignity with both Houses,eand, at the same time, to be 
liberal, neither of which things could James do. 

Bacon.is ready about this time for another descent upon the 
King for office. The lord chancellor is sick, and Bacon shows 
some haste to have him die, and proves himself again a most 
unblushing applicant for the place. The chancellor revives, how- 
ever, and Bacon then presses for the privy councillorship. 
Villiers, the Duke of Buckingham, was now rising in power, and 
had become the King’s favorite, and Bacon therefore uses his 
friendship with Villiers to get the position. He writes in the 
meantime a carefully prepared and able letter of advice to the 
favorite, pressing many truths home to him in regard to his peril- 
ous position. That a man with his engrossments could find time 
to write these careful letters of unasked and often unheeded 
counsel, speaks well for the thoroughness and patience of his 
mind and his earnest spirit in regard to the welfare of the crown 
and the country. He seemed to know so admirably what every- 
body else ought to do, that it is marvellous how he could be 
forgetful in regard to his own obligations. The writer says in 
respect to this letter to Buckingham, that “he does not hold it to 
be any part of his business to applaud or to defend the opinions 
expressed, but only to represent them faithfully.” We do not 
understand why he takes pains to say it of this letter any more 
than of others; for he certainly tries to excuse Bacon in many 
cases much more objectionable, to our minds, than anything in 
this letter. 

Bacon, though a religious man ostensibly, had a conscience 
somewhat formal, as we see in his advice to Villiers about never 
meddling with the Thirty-nine Articles, or doubting the decrees 
of the English Church. He had a good deal of Chesterfield in 
his make. Expediency and worldly success were the great 
motives and ends with him in public life. When he got away 
from the world into his own great nature, he was wholly another 
man, under the inspiration of pure truth. But we are not sure 
that if he had lived to bring these sublime and abstract truths into 
practical application to men and society, he might not even there 
have lapsed morally in his eagerness for achievement. 

Another of Bacon’s valuable projects was his suggestion to the 
King to compile and amend the laws of England. He writes a 
letter full of wise thoughts, saying among other things that “this 
continual heaping up of laws, without digesting them, maketh 
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but chaos and confusion, and* turneth them to become snares for 
the people.” ... He had no great success, as might be expected ; 
and yet, as our author says, these very suggestions are often 
quoted approvingly by sound legal thinkers of the past and pres- 
ent day. 

The order of Baronets was instituted somewhat in compliance 
with Bacon’s suggestions in regard to the settlement of a wild 
country like Ireland. 

He is now made chancellor by the intercession of Bucking- 
ham (Villiers). He took his seat with great pomp and unusual 
magnificence; perhaps from prudential reasons, for he says, “This 
matter of pomp, which is heaven to some men, is hell to me, 
or purgatory at least.” He begins to feel the effect of care on his 
health; misses a star-chamber day; sits down at the end of the 
table with the judges; is too tired to talk with them; says mod- 
estly that he is only their foreman. Some thought he was get- 
ting too feeble for the place. But he plucked up courage and 
made some short but very able speeches, and our author thinks 
these fears of his health were groundless as far as the chancery 
was concerned. He showed a capacity for disinterested friend- 
ship in the case of Matthew, the visionary and papist, whom he 
got recalled from banishment, and often served at the risk of the 
King’s displeasure. He got involved in a domestic quarrel 
between Sir Edward Coke and his wife, Lady Hatton, having 
endeavored to bring the law against Coke. He was undoubtedly 
sincere in his legal opinion, but he probably enjoyed the prospect 
of humbling Coke. The King took offence at Bacon’s interven- 
tion in this matter. The self-love of Buckingham was wounded 
at some well-meant words of his, and he ran great risk of losing 
the friendship of Buckingham. The King was excited against 
him, but Buckingham, although his own family had come under 
Bacon’s censure, treated him with generosity, and at length 
reinstated him in favor at court. 

Bacon, whose office was really that of lord keeper, was now 
made lord chancellor, and, soon after, Baron Verulam of Verulam 
and Lord of St. Albans. 

The author descants at some length on the absurdity of calling 
him Lord Bacon, as the age has chosen to do, when he styled 
himself in writing, Francis, Lord Verulam,—“a name,” says our 
writer, “handsome in sound and association,” while his old name 
was “the ugliest and most vulgar and commonplace,” especially 
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when invested with a title to which. it never had any pretence, 
The writer shows himself an Englishman of Englishmen here. 
We cannot see why his title was not properly enough affixed to 
his own name; and to our American ideas, any title of honor 
would be much more grateful when throwing lustre upon the 
family name from which we had sprung. We think we have heard 
lordly titles joined to worse-sounding names than that of Bacon ; 
and how could we wish this man’s name other than the one with 
which he began his eventful life of thought and action ! 

The next few pages are devoted to the case of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who was released from the Tower by James, and allowed 
to start out in quest of adventure and gold. The breaking of his 
oath of friendliness to Spain and other Christian nations, his sack- 
ing of a Spanish town, etc., and brutalities, displeased the King; 
and when his ill-success sent him home, he was, as all the world 
knows, brought to trial and execution. 

His story has not much to do with the subject of these 
memoirs, although Bacon was one of the counsellors in the case; 
but these side glimpses of history are all the more interesting 
when we are not looking for them, especially when they deal 
with so attractive and picturesque a man as Raleigh. 

The King now had a severe attack of illness; very likely he 
was unstrung by this trial, which won the sympathies of the 
people, and was likely to make him unpopular. James may have 
been vain and weak with his favorites, but he certainly had a 
sense of honor not found among his best courtiers. That honor 
towards Spain condemned Raleigh; and now that the thirty 
years’ war breaks out, the same sense of justice makes him at 
first oppose his own son-in-law’s (Frederick’s) pretensions to the 
crown of Bohemia. 

Bacon himself seems to have been poorly in health for a time, 
and absented himself from the courts enough to excite attention. 
He was, however, alive enough to correspond with his friend 
Matthew about Galileo’s writings (which he does not yet appear 
to know much about), and to work upon his Kingdom of Man. 
He found time and strength also to make up a “Set of Rules” for 
the “Star Chamber,” which if observed would, perhaps, have pre- 
vented its downfall in the future. Coke says of this chamber 
when he was only serving in the House of Commons, and had 
nothing to do with the King’s rights: “It is the most honorable 
court (our Parliament excepted) that is in the Christian world ” ; 
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and Bacon said in 1621: “It is one of the sagest and noblest insti- 
tutions of this kingdom.” 

In March, 1620, complaints were made before the Committee of 
Grievances of abuses in the courts of justice. Offenders, when 
brought to examination, were ready to accuse others, and the 
higher the mark the better they were satisfied; and so Bacon’s 
name came up on acharge of eorruption: and here this great 
man’s downfall begins, when he was at the very height of his 
power and influence with the King and the country. 

Our space will not allow us to go through this intensely inter- 
esting case brought before the House of Lords. Bacon saw his 
fate at the very beginning, and would make no defence for him- 
self. He confessed his guilt, though not any sin of black dye. 
He confessed that he had taken money from suitors in almost all 
the cases where it was charged upon him. But it was not in the 
nature of a bribe; had never influenced his legal opinion or act 
and the money had not generally been offered while the case was 
pending. We agree with our author in thinking that Bacon’s 
conscience could not have been accusing him all these years. 
Strange as it may seem, considering his strict notions in regard 
to the purity of the law, he does not appear to have realized that 
he was doing wrong until suddenly called to account. 

This brings us back to the question of money, and the loose 
management of it which we have remarked in the early part of 
his career. It seems a small thing that a young man of his 
promise should be a few thousand pounds in debt. But this 
looseness is, in our opinion, the first crumbling stone that made 
ready the downfall. The habit of managing carelessly his affairs, 
of spending at caprice, his freaks of extravagant generosity, his 
undue conception of the splendor which his rank required,— all 
these conditions exhausted his resources and weakene,l his self- 
respect, so that he was ready to accept money from everybody, 
beginning with the Earl of Essex and descending to the lowest 
client. 

We see everywhere in the world that extravagance and 
unthrifty living leads inevitably to dishonesty, or what is very 
much like it. Bacon did no moge than half our railroad kings; 
and yet when he came to himself, nobody could be more severe 
than he was upon himself, although he denied that the act was 
bribery. Marvellous it is that the uses of money should be so 
exacting, its demands so imperious, as to paralyze the conscience 
of a great man. } 
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His famous prayer, found among his papers at this time, does 
not impress us as it did Addison, who calls it “the devotion of an 
angel rather than a man.” He does not show any sense of guilt 
in regard to these particular transactions, although seeing their 
error; and he declares that he has walked always before God. 
He confesses to “thousands of transgressions” in the orthodox 
fashion, but to none in particular. 

His attitude is, however, truly dignified and touching before 
the House of Lords. He would enter upon no defence. He 
knew that the circumstances and times of receiving presents, if 
understood, would greatly excuse his fault. But, looking at it in 
the best way he could, he saw and confessed plainly that it was 
corruption, not keeping back one fact, although it was pathetic to 
see how his wearied brain found it hard to recall from these 
thousands of cases the ones when he had been open to censure. 
His confession is clear and transparent. The Lords evidently 
felt that he was trying to hide nothing from them. They sent a 
committee of twelve to tell him that they believed it to be an 
ingenuous and full confession, and asked him if he would stand 
to it. He answered, “My Lords, it is my act, my hand, my 
heart. I beseech your Lordships, be merciful to a broken reed.” 
The next step was to deprive Bacon of the Seal. The commis- 
sioners found him sick, and expressed their regrets, “ wishing it 
had been better with him.” “The worse, the better” he said. 
“ By the King’s great favor I received the great Seal, and by my 
own great fault I have lost it.” 

The House of Lords, as our author says, were not men of 
science in law. What they had to do they did quickly. They 
used common sense alone, and thus condemned Bacon for corrup- 
tion. He himself made no complaint of their verdict; but if 
they had taken more time they would have discovered that many 
of these acts of Bacon were not illegal, because his legal judg- 
ment was not influenced by the gifts, which often came after the 
cases were settled. Many like cases had probably happened 
before, and chancellors had not been called to account. Bacon 
was unluckily the example for all, and he accepted his position as 
a warning to all men in high office. He remembered how Sir 
Thomas More once had offers of money in a similar way, and 
how playfully and yet firmly he rebuked the giver. “How few 
Sir Thomas Mores there were,” says the author, “history will 
show. A great moral genius, illustrating by contrast the practice 
of his times.” 
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Poor Bacon was sentenced to be fined forty thousand pounds; 
to be imprisoned in the Tower during the King’s pleasure. He 
was to be incapable of any office in the State; he was not to sit 
in Parliament, nor come within verge of the court. 

The King and Buckingham felt much for him. They shortly 
released him from the Tower. He was charged with carrying 
himself haughtily after his fall. But we see no proof of it. His 
whole bearing is in fact grave and touching. A letter written to 
him by his friend Matthew shows how his best friends felt about 
him, even in the midst of his disgrace. Nothing could equal the 
noble and sincere regard there shown, and it must have cheered 
him not a little. The King valued Bacon, though he was easily 
led by those around him. He even went so far as to ask this 
very man charged with corruption for advice in regard to reform- 
ing the courts of justice. If his cotemporaries had such conflict- 
ing feelings about him, how can we wonder that posterity never 
made up its mind? Bacon had the good sense and dignity to 
decline to do what might be thought officious in his present con- 
dition. 

He asked the King for means to pay his debts and go on with 
his studies, which he took up as soon as he had recovered from 
the blow. 

The world was not ready for his new philosophy. He must 
write something more practical. So he began his history of 
England from The Union of the Roses until the Union of the 
Kingdom. He finished it in an incredibly short time, consider- 
ing all he had passed through. The publication was at first 
arrested by the Bishop of London, but was at length allowed. 
Our author thinks it an admirable work, although it never met 
with great favor. He also went on with his Advancement of 
Learning. He began also a sort of dialogue, called the Holy 
War, which took up European politics in a new light. His 
Novum Organum was only partly completed. He began pub- 
lishing it in parts, hoping to draw others in to help him. But he 
was disappointed. He was poor and in debt. The King was 
vacillating, and, moreover, poor enough himself. Bacon thinks it 

_hard, when the meanest farmers — debtors for rent — have favors 
granted them, that he should suddenly, without any warning, be 
put out of his possessions. The King at length issued a warrant 
in regard to Bacon’s creditors, making himself responsible if they 
would come to easy terms with him. Bacon was very sensitive 
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when he found that the Duke of Buckingham was aiming at 
York House (his property) for a private residence. So hard it is 
for those living in luxury to descend. Our author excuses him 
on the ground that seeming poverty was a great bar to any man’s 
success when he had once been high up in the social scale. We 
must make allowance for the times, but it seems as if a man with 
his splendid gifts might now have lived modestly, and thus won 
anew the good opinion of the world, and recovered his own self- 
respect. 

He was relieved in 1622 from the sentence which forbade him 
to come within verge of the court. He now earnestly begged, 
in a most touching appeal to various noblemen, to receive again 
his seat in Parliament, that he might not “die in dishonor.” He 
says, “Justice is done; an example is made for reformation. The 
authority of the House for judicature is established. There can 
be no further use of my misery; perhaps some little use may be 
of my service, for I hope I shall be found a man humbled as a 
Christian, though not dejected as a worldling.” He at length 
gave up all hope of it, and it is interesting to see the calm 
dignity with which he bore his bitter disappointment, in an 
anecdote related of him. He was dictating to Dr. Rawley some 
of his experiments in natural history when a final answer came 
from the Court. “Be it so,” he said; and after the messenger 
had gone, he turned to Dr. Rawley and said, “ Well, sir, yon 
business wont go on. Let us go on with this, for this is in our 
power.” And then they gave themselves to their work again. 
His apothecary and secretary says of him: “He was always the 
same both in sorrow and joy, as a philosopher ought to be.” 

On King James’ death, he renewed his allegiance to Charles, 
and hoped much from the new King, who had always expressed 
admiration for his works. But his end was not far off. In 
taking a drive towards Highgate one day, he stopped to collect 
some new-fallen snow to see if it would preserve flesh from 
putrefaction. He procured a hen at a cottage, and stuffed it with 
snow with his own hands. But he took cold from the exposures 
and became suddenly so ill that he was obliged to stop at a house 
of Lord Arundel’s on the way. The servant,in his desire to be 
hospitable, put him in the best bed. The sheets were damp in 
spite of the warming-pan, and he had an attack of bronchitis 
which ended in a few days with suffocation. 

His property could not pay his debts. His books seem to have 
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been scattered, but most of his manuscripts met fortunately with 
a better fate. They passed from one careful and appreciative 
friend to another, and so have come down to the world. 

Our author makes a very interesting survey of this great man’s 
life, and believes the judgment of the next age and the following 
was a harsh one. He was a famous man as a philosopher and 
writer. This reputation has endured so well, he remarks, that it 
has never been called in question by men of great ability in more 
than one department, and the questioners have never made any 
impression upon the popular judgment. But his judicial charac- 
ter has been severely handled, and men have asserted that he not 
only received the gifts of money which he confessed to, but that 
his judicial decrees in many cases were reversed by the House of 
Lords. The author thinks there is no proof whatever of this, but 
that his whole legal career was recognized by the best men as 
able and thoroughly impartial. 

We believe with the author that Macaulay’s estimate of Bacon 
is unjust, and that Pope’s famous lines are the impulsive expres- 
sion of a sparkling wit who loved to paint a picture in strong 
contrasts, and display virtue and vice in lively colors. Bacon, in 
his own memoranda says, “I was the justest judge that was in 
England these fifty years.” 

The truth is, he was a man so wonderfully endowed, of such 
transcendent abilities and noble moral sense, that any blot on his 
integrity surprised the world. It surprised him as much as any 
one, for we do not think it occurred to him, that in accepting 
these presents he was establishing a precedent for corruption. 
He did no more than men high in respect do every day in pub- 
lic life. When his eyes were opened to the danger of it, how 
handsomely, how nobly he acknowledged the wrong! How 
severely he was punished! 

If we began this review with some severe censure of faults 
which were common to his age, we close it with profound sym- 
pathy and admiration, and leave him to the judgment of the 
future. (Houghton, Osgood & Co., publishers, Boston.) 

Marrtaa P. Lows. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Hebrew Men and Times. From the Patriarchs to the Messiah. 
By Joseph Henry Allen, Lecturer on Ecclesiastical History in 
Harvard University. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1879. 

The earlier editions of this book shared with Dean Stanley’s 
lectures on the Jewish Church the honor of introducing to pop- 
ular notice the critical results of Bunsen, Ewald, and the freer 
critics of the time. Mr. Allen disclaims the pretension of being 
an original investigator in this department; but he has subjected 
his authorities to careful scrutiny and comparison, and brought a 
fine critical sense, and a literary judgment almost too balanced 
and patient of suspense, to the construction of his pictures of the 
scenes and characters of Hebrew history. His readers have 
escaped in this way the flippant dogmatism, and the hasty and 
sweeping generalizations, which have deformed so many of the 
attempts to reconstruct biblical science in the last generation. 
Perhaps the very fineness of his distinctions, however, and the 
multitude of his qualifying phrases, have somewhat blurred for 
ordinary readers the singular distinctness of his thought, and left 
an impression of uncertainty in the outline of his pictures which 
has sometimes fatigued attention. But the thoughtful student 
will find a rare charm in the scrupulous justice, the mental exacti- 
tude, the reverence for truth, and the fineness both of intellectual 
and moral perception constantly observable in this book. 

The special value of this new edition will be found in the 
additional matter in the Introduction, which adds to the careful 
estimates of the work of Bunsen, Ewald, and Colenso sketches of 
the later views of Kuenen and Matthew Arnold. Mr. Allen 
recognizes the great value of the scientific method in the study 
of the Hebrew records, and the broad drift of opinion towards 
the results of Kuenen ; while he points out that the chronological 
scheme is somewhat arbitrary, and many of its conclusions as yet 
unaccepted by some men “well up to the mark of the best 
modern scholarship.” If they shall be established, however, it 
will still be true that the task of the apologist is lightened, the 
religious feeling and moral sense relieved, and a point of view 
attained in which it will be easier to do full justice to the early 
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heroes of the record, from the sense that we are dealing with a 
people in the early stages of its civilization and religious develop- 
ment. And in our recognition of this, we shall do ample justice 
to other faiths while still seeing how the Hebrew conception is, 
even increasingly, Mr. Allen suggests, the root of our own. “It 
seems fairly made out that for the poetry, the lift, the worship, 
the inspiration which springs from the hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, the Hebrew Scriptures may fairly claim the place 
of honor, in pitching (so to speak) the key for the larger thought 
of modern times.” And even of this thought “it is not likely that 
any nobler expression will ever be found than in a few grand 
strains of the Old Testament,— those few (such as the one hun- 
dred and third Psalm and the fortieth chapter of Isaiah) which 
are the final and highest utterance of the Hebrew faith.” 


The Historical Poetry of the Ancient Hebrews. Translated and 
critically examined by Michael Heilprin. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Vol. I. pp. 243. 

To start fairly with this book, one should know something of 
the great strides made in the-critical study of the Hebrew records 
in these last five and twenty years, and be reasonably familiar 
with the results of the Dutch school, which Mr. Heilprin takes as 
his point of departure. He has omitted to furnish his reader 
with any stepping-stones to cross that wide gulf, in the shape of 
preface or introduction. The very first lines of the book seem to 
be the middle of a chapter, and introduce us at once to that 
curious poétic fragment, the “sword-song” of Lamech (Genesis 
iv. 23, 24), which, we are told, “is evidently a fragment of a poem 
which celebrated the exploits or related the fate of the Cainites” 
(one is tempted to ask, Why not Canaanites, which would be in 
excellent keeping with the rest); and we are reminded, in the 
same breath, that Jabal or Jubal is Semitic for Apollo, while 
Tubal-cain (Tvalkan) is the same as Vulcan. The first glance 
thus shows us history completely turned to myth. 

This blunt entering wedge has its inconvenience to the un- 
learned, but is a great relief to one prepared to follow the argu- 
ment. And we find the argument very interesting. The fidelity 
of the translations — which look scholarlike and thorough — we 
take for granted. At least, they make no unworthy compromises 
with conventional opinion, grammar, or taste; the last, in fact, is 
needlessly affronted by Jael’s hammer, which “struck Sisera, bat- 
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tered his head, and crushed and smashed his temples.” We think, 
too, that the form of prose would have been better in the transla- 
tions than the fragmentary and unmetrical half-lines in which they 
appear on the page, unless these half-lines really correspond with 
some rhythmic symmetry in the Hebrew, of which we are not 
told. But in this, too, we admit the author’s absolute right as 
final judge of the literary form that serves his purpose best. 

The plan of the book does not include an outline of events 
(which would be convenient), to serve as framework for the poeti- 
cal compositions. Nor does it strictly follow the chronological 
order of composition in their setting, real or supposed. Its value 
to the student turns mainly on two points, which are also those 
that will chiefly interest the common reader: its view of the 
tribal relations of the early Hebrews, and the illustration it finds 
of later political motive in the patriarchal legends. The genealo- 
gies, of which these are so largely made up,— even those of the 
twelve tribes,—are frankly set aside as worthless: “Such genea- 
logical tables are as sound as would be the following: ‘The 
ancestor of the German people was Germanus ; Germanus had 
many sons,—Saxzo, Frisius, Francus, Suebus, and others, includ- 
ing the twins, Schleswig and Holstein ; Saxo had three sons,— 
Ostphal, Westphal, and Enger,” and so on. The author does 
not claim originality for these views. The illustration given 
above is Seineke’s, and the following is from Bernstein: — 

The Hebrew nationality, he says, may be held to date from 
three localities, — Beersheba, the home of Isaac (seeming the 
eldest, and of fading memory); Hebron, the home of Abraham, 
“ancestral hero of Judah”; and Bethel, of Israel or Jacob, 
ancestor of Ephraim and the ten tribes that seceded under 
Jeroboam. Judah is represented as one of the sons of Jacob, 
“for it was to be reunited by force or craft with the ten tribes” 
(p. 23). At the same time, in the charming narrative which tells 
the fortunes of the mythic patriarch Joseph (father of Ephraim), 
the compiler cannot refrain from inserting, along with “other 
Jeroboamic inventions,” a spiteful political lampoon upon David's 
ancestor, Judah (the story in Genesis xxxviii.), patched together 
from the scandals of David’s court. “That this lampoon has 
been preserved to us shows the great naiveté of the harmonists, 
men of a later age, who accepted so venomous a libel for a piece 
of history.” 

These specimens are enough to show the exceedingly free hand 
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with which the later school of critics treat the venerable Hebrew 
legends. This is no place to go into the argument for or against 
their views. The reader will be interested to follow out the 
political motive ascribed to such compositions as the Oracle of 
Jacob (Genesis xlix.), the Song of Deborah (Judges v.), the 
Blessing of Moses (Deuteronomy xxxiii.), and several of the 
Psalms, none of which, by the way, are allowed to be of the time, 
much less the composition, of David.’ A good deal of vigorous 
criticism in detail, with the side-light thrown from numerous 
brief or fragmentary poetic remains, adds further to the interest 
of the book. 

It is needless to set forth in many words what a wide and 
valuable field is thrown open to the students of antiquities and 
the explorers of prehistoric monuments by including in the same 
domain the rich department of Hebrew archeology. The belief 
that the notices we have of it were contained in a group of books 
sui generis, exceptionally “sacred,” and not amenable to historical 
criticism, has done something to quicken the motive that prompts 
to the gathering of a special and technical erudition; and so 
the preliminary task of exploration has been carried on with 
uncommon diligence and thoroughness in this field. But it may 
be feared that the same protecting barrier has kept at bay a class 
of scholars and critics who find a keen interest in the explora- 
tions of Cyprus, the Troad, or perhaps even the plain of Moab, 
to whom a book like this will be a revelation of fresh opportunities, 
certainly none the less attractive for their association with the 
most charming and familiar of patriarchal traditions. J. H. A. 


Tenth Annual Report of the State Board of Health of Massa- 

chusetts. 1879. 

The value of State Boards of Health, and the usefulness of the 
recommendations the inquiries they prosecute enable them to 
make, has been generally recognized by the people, who see that 
the policy of prevention, in the words of this report, is safer, 
better, and cheaper than the cure of disease, and are at last un- 
derstanding that many of the most dangerous diseases are palpa- 
ble, easily recognized and easily avoided. There are now 
nineteen State Boards of Health in the country, which have 
formed successively after that of this State. Within the last 
year, the yellow fever having shown its necessity, a National 
Board of Health has been established. 

The Board, as hitherto constituted, has been merged, by the 
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action of the last Legislature, in one of wider powers, and conse- 
quently this is its last report. It is fitting, therefore, to testify to 
the valuable results which have come from the special investiga- 
tions it has encouraged. Its annual reports have always been 
looked for with interest, and no documents issued from the State 
House have been more eagerly sought or more carefully read. 
Each year they have contained one or more papers of perma- 
nent value, treating exhaustively matters important to the public 
health, or calling attention to noxious influences which might 
easily be overlooked, but if neglected were liable to do great 
harm,— and so bringing about necessary improvements; and the 
whole series, now concluded, forms a library of authority, highly 
esteemed both by physicians at home and medical investigators 
abroad, who have borne no doubtful testimony to its value. 

The general report of the Board this year refers briefly to the 
treatment in previous reports of the questions of the “ Disposal of 
Sewage” and the “ Pollution of Streams”; advocates sentences of 
longer duration for drunkenness, that the means that have been 
proved by experience efficacious in effecting cures may be more 
fully tried; and expresses the belief that it is desirable to hasten, 
by legislation if necessary, the use of light German beer to the 
exclusion of stronger liquors; discusses prostitution, saying that 
in its opinion the results of this evil are not to be diminished by 
restrictive laws, but there is an urgent need for hospitals in which 
to treat the diseases thus arising and prevent them from spreading. 
The yellow-fever epidemic is discussed at some length, with the 
conclusion that examination shows that pollution was a potent 
factor, if not the chief element, in causing it, and that, while the 
fever is usually imported to this country, it does seem to develop 

‘spontaneously in some parts of the United States, though it rarely 
spreads except in the presence of filth. 

The Board comments on ‘the favorable results from substituting 
medical examiners for coroners, and recommends a board of 
examiners for regulating the practice of medicine, a more 
methodic inspection of insane asylums, a more accurate registra- 
tion of vital statistics, and laws prohibiting the manufacture or 
sale of articles improperly containing arsenic. 

The special papers are on “ Hospital Homes for the Insane,” by 
Dr. T. 8. Clouston; “The Growth of Children,” by Dr. H. P. 
Bowditch ; “ The Department of Physical Education and Hygiene 
in Amherst College,” by Dr. Edward Hitchcock; “Coal Gas from 
Heating Apparatus,” by Dr, Frederic Winsor; “Common De- 
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fects in House Drains,” by E. C. Clarke, C.E.; and a “ Contribu- 
tion to the Study of Ventilation,” by Dr. Edward Cowles. The 
testimony given before the Board on the probable pollution of the 
water supply of Cambridge by the erection of a slaughter-house 
in Belmont is presented at length. 

Dr. Bowditch’s paper, supplementary to one on the same 
subject in a previous report, showing that in the public schools of 
Boston children of American parentage are taller and heavier 
than children of the same age of Irish parentage, carries the 
investigation on to see whether differences of race or differences 
in the mode of life affect the rate of growth the more profoundly ; 
and he concludes that while generally the children of the pro- 
fessional and mercantile classes are larger than those of the labor- 
ing, there is no very exact gradation of size corresponding to 
social grades. The children of parents engaged in unskilled 
labor are not infrequently larger and stronger than those of 
skilled laborers. In England the occupation of parents has been 
found to have a very decided effect upon growing children; but 
in America the difficulty of grouping occupations so as to mark 
soeial classes as distinctly as it can be done there prevents the 
effect of the mode of life on the growth of children, even though 
equally powerful, from being easily shown in tables; but from 
such research as it is possible to make, it is probable that it is a 
factor as important, perhaps even more so, as race in determining 
the size of growing children. 

Dr. Winsor’s paper suggests the precautions, disregard of 
which has caused fatal results in some recent instances, to be 
taken to prevent the escape of the gases arising from the com- 
bustion of anthracite coal in close stoves into dwelling-houses 
and sleeping-rooms, and is of much practical interest. 

Mr. Clarke’s paper says that the full benefit of the improve- 
ments in sewerage, which the attention the subject has received 
of late has introduced, to carry away and dispose of the contents 
of the sewers without injury to public health, can only be attained 
when the house drains are equally efficient with the common 
sewers; since although one is perfect, it may be entirely ineffi- 
cient if gross defects are allowed to exist in the other. He 
points to many instances of defects in house drainage, and advises 
that in every case the subject shall be studied by a trained sani- 
tary engineer, that the house drains shall be under control of 
the authorities, always laid strictly according to regulations, and in 
a position to admit of frequent and thorough inspection. 4H. F. J. 





